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THE APOCALYPTIC NOTE IN MODERN 
PREACHING 


In this discussion of the Apocalyptic note in modern preaching, 
my aim is to select certain leading features from this body of 
revelation which bear on contemporary issues, and which we 
as preachers may profitably employ for the benefit of our 
hearers. I think I may claim that there is a certain fitness in 
this choice, seeing that this type of literature was born in the 
Sturm und Drang of dark and clouded days, and that it, as a 
consequence, has a peculiar relevance to the needs of a troubled 
age like ours. That Apocalypse is not the exotic product of one 
age but contains elements in its message which have abiding 
significance is clearly demonstrated by the fact that it was the 
bottle into which our Lord poured the new wine of His Gospel, 
and, if Principal Cairns is to be believed, the veiled vehicle into 
which He flung “ the reserved elements in His thinking” on 
public questions. In our treatment of this subject we shall 
ignore the vast literature of this type that the later Jewish 
Church produced, and concentrate on the Christian product, 
and more especially on the Book of Revelation, that majestic 
Divina Commedia which closes the canon of Scripture. Let me 
then address myself to the task of applying to the present 
situation those elements in this peculiar literature that belong 
to its permanent message. 


I 


Our first application is to the sphere of history. We naturally 
enough try to find some clue to the meaning of events, some 
key that will unlock its fast-barred doors. We want to “ see 
life steadily and see it whole”, to unravel its complexities, to 
interpret its ambiguities, to sense its general drift. Great 
classical answers have been given to the question of the meaning 
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of the historic process, few of which satisfy the religious con- 
sciousness. The scientific view which held the field in Victorian 
days that there is an immanent force in the nature of things, an 
élan vital with a forward thrust, a principle at work which 
guarantees automatic progress, has been discredited by the 
events of contemporary experience. It has been supplanted in 
the minds of many by the philosophy underlying Communism, 
that history is the dialectical process which compasses the doom 
of the bourgeoisie and works on the side of the proletariat, in 
short, that history is the product of the clash of blind economic 
forces. Others frankly give up all hope of detecting any clue, 
and rest in some doctrine of “‘ eternal recurrence” such as the 
Greeks held, or else become agnostic on the whole question. 
The late Professor H. A. L. Fisher in his preface to his book 
on European history spoke for not a few when he confessed 
regretfully that he could see in history no plot, rhythm or pre- 
determined pattern, he could see nothing but “ one emergency 
following upon another, as wave follows wave”. No Christian 
who believes in the God and Father of the Lord Jesus can rest 
in this position of nescience. He cannot accept the view that 
history is “ a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing”’. And as he casts about him for light on this 
question, he finds firm standing-ground in the Apocalypse. 
Its supreme merit is that it furnishes a re/igious view of history. 
Not that it stands alone in this regard. The sense of purpose 
in history is the ground plan of revealed religion. It is the 
burden of the prophetic message of Israel. But the Apocalyptic 
message differs from the Prophetic in this regard, that its 
canvass is vaster, its sphere of reference infinitely more extended. 
Its interest in history no longer oscillates round the chosen 
people, their fortunes and their vocation, but round world-empires 
and kingdoms and their réle in the unfolding purposes of God. 
The whole vast drama of history assumes a cosmic aspect, and the 
controlling influence that fits the disjointed fragments together 
and gives to them a coherent plan is a power beyond history. 
It ought to be noticed, too, as this is a point generally overlooked, 
that the supreme and sovereign Disposer of events makes His 
influence felt not merely at the beginning and end of history 
but also throughout its entire process. His are the delicate 
fingers which on the loom of Time weave the threads, dark or 
bright, which are wrought into the garment called history. Some 
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of these threads are very dark, and we hear much of the calamities 
and tragedies which form an integral part of the time-order. 
We are led to believe that all that happens on the earth is an 
outcome of what is decreed in heaven. The book of human 
destiny, according to John, is already written by the fingers of 
God, and from beginning to end it is present before Him. It 
is sealed with seven seals, and cannot be read by our limited 
human intelligence. Only one Person is worthy to open the 
book, the Lamb that was slain. In other words, there is no 
clue to history apart from the redemptive purpose of God in 
Christ. And as the Lamb breaks the seals, the contents of the 
book are poured forth upon the earth; the panorama of history 
unrolls under the shaping hand of God to a glorious redemptive 
end. Surely this is a view of history well worth proclaiming. 
It is a profoundly religious interpretation. And in these modern 
days, when mechanistic views of history hold the field, blind 
forces contending with each other “‘ like ignorant armies clashing 
in the night’, men may turn with a sense of relief to a view 
that introduces intelligence and redemptive meaning and 
purpose into the movement of history. 


II 


Passing now to a second point, this type of literature has 
something to offer the modern preacher in the way of light on 
the moral struggle, and its final issue. 

The Apocalypse is acutely, almost morbidly, conscious of 
the dual nature of the ethical struggle. Good and evil stand 
over against each other in stark contradiction. There are no 
intermediate stages where the colours merge into each other. 
The lines of the picture are all drawn in black or white. The 
moral struggle takes the shape of two contending camps that 
are drawn up against each other in battle array. There is no 
ground between the two except battle-ground. The opposing 
forces are personalised ; Michael fighting with the Devil, Christ 
confronting Antichrist, the Lamb making war on the Beast. 
In the ensuing struggle between the principal contestants and 
their organised supporters there is no possibility of compromise, 
nor of their understanding each other or ever coming to terms. 
They stand for opposite ways of life, and when they meet it is 
war 4 /’outrance. Men must take sides, and if they refuse, 
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“ the choice goes by for ever twixt the darkness and the light”. 
One of the things we need to recover to-day is this stern attitude 
to evil, this healthy recoil from it, this uncompromising protest 
against it, this apocalyptic sense of the decisive and critical 
nature of the ethical conflict. Moreover it ought to be observed, 
as John suggests in his vision, that evil, so far from exhausting 
itself by the output of its energy, and becoming self-destructive, 
tends rather to increase in virulence and violence, in resource 
and ingenuity. It battens rankly and luxuriantly on the spoils 
of its own conquests. It intensifies its pressure and quickens its 
pulse-beat up to the very last trial of its strength in some final 
fatal field of Armageddon. This sense of the gravity of evil, 
its subtlety, its resoluteness, its resourcefulness, its unrelaxing 
pressure, its claim to occupy ground in its own right, and set 
up a counter-kingdom, this stern note should find a ready 
echo in the hearts of modern hearers who are no strangers to 
the death grapple “ with evil things”. As to the final issue of 
the conflict, the teaching of John is both pessimistic and opti- 
mistic. It is pessimistic as regards the possibility of redemption 
of the time-order from the evil in which it lies. Slight indeed 
is the hope it holds out of spiritual forces so permeating and 
transfusing the present Satan-ridden age as to change it into 
something better. Nothing can be done with the present age 
except to destroy it and all the works and workers of iniquity. 
It is optimistic, however, as to the final issue of the struggle. 
There can only be one issue, and that is the victory of God. 
The beasts and their kingdoms will disappear, and yield place 
to the empire of the Son of Man. Satan and all his deluded 
victims will be cast into the lake of fire. The ground of this 
conviction in the final triumph of good rests in the nature, the 
power and purpose of God. Because the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth, the kingdoms of this world will become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of His Christ. It would be easy to criticise 
the Apocalyptic outlook on the problem of evil, but meantime 
let us do justice to the virility of this creed. When an insolent 
and swaggering secularism threatens to destroy all the values 
for which Christianity stands, might not the Christian Church 
do well to listen again to this virile note, and find in its confident 
reminder that the final issue is never in doubt the rallying cry 
for the restoration of its sagging life ? 
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Ill 


A third note in this message which has a direct bearing 
on modern preaching is its message of comfort to beleaguered 
Christians in troubled times. In this connection the practical 
aim of Apocalyptic writers must not be ignored. The book of 
Revelation is a tract for the times, and it was designed to support 
the faith of sore-bested Christians during the killing times of the 
Roman persecutions. In his book John cannot hold out any 
promise to the Christians of his time that their spiritual loyalty 
would secure immunity from suffering. He himself was in the 
isle called Patmos “‘ for the testimony of Jesus ”, and he suggests 
he was merely sharing a fate common to others. Christians 
must share the misfortunes of life in common with pagans. 
They cannot and should not expect to contract out of the natural 
order with its inevitable crop of calamities, catastrophes, and 
woes. The vials are poured out on them as well as those who 
are guilty, but with this difference that Christians are sealed 
and marked by God, and that the vials fall on them not as punish- 
ment but as trial. That they would all understand, and it would 
be no problem to them. It was different with that other range 
of sufferings which fell upon them because of their loyalty to 
Christ. These were exceeding bitter and hard to bear and 
difficult to understand. Their lot was like that of the Confessional 
Church in Germany to-day, whose sufferings arise out of the 
conflict between the time-order and the Eternal order. The 
tyranny of the great Leviathan has always meant for the Church 
the sufferings of the “ great tribulation ”’ : “ Zion in her anguish 
with Babylon doth cope.’” The Apocalypse offers to people in 
this case great fortifying compensations. For one thing loyal 
Christians will be delivered from the oppressive burden of 
having to endure unintelligible suffering. They would see a 
meaning in it because they would know it to be part and parcel 
of the will of God for them. They would see that they were 
designed to carry forward His purpose of good. Their sufferings 
also were underscoring their witness, printing in italics the truth 
of God in unbelieving hearts. Like a flaming light they lit up 
the darkness of heathenism and exposed its unworthiness. They 
also knew that suffering was allowed of God for disciplinary 
ends, and in its crucible their souls were being made worthy 
to take their place in the emerging Divine order. They also 
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knew that their sufferings brought them near to God, His 
presence and His support and His companionship was ample 
compensation for all they had to endure. The souls of the martyrs 
were always near to the altar of God. Knowing all this, fortified 
by such conviction, aware that suffering had a context beyond 
itself, they had the further assurance that the time they had 
to bear them was short, and that presently they would be trans- 
lated into the tearless and blissful life that lay just beyond this 
sphere of mortal strife. It would be interesting here to trace 
the intimate connection between the Apocalyptic message and 
the eschatological hope. Perhaps it is enough to say that the 
one gave rise to the other. The great heavenly hope was born 
in the wreckage of all earthly hopes. It was the disorders of the 
present moral order that gave birth to the certainty of a future 
life where all earthly anomalies would be rectified. And let it 
be carefully noted, that this assurance of personal immortality 
was not the outcome of a need for compensation, that is of the 
need of future reward to make up for present suffering, it arose 
rather through the necessity of justifying God’s ways with men. 
That is to say, it was the pressure of an acute moral issue and 
not anything metaphysical in the nature of man that yielded 
this golden hope. In this respect Christian apocalypse differs 
from Greek speculation. All these compensations for a life of 
suffering are abiding realities, as applicable to-day as when 
first uttered. One can understand how in Germany to-day 
this Gospel is stressed almost to the exclusion of any other. 
But indeed even under normal conditions it has its place and 
value. To the Christian Church it has a special relevancy. 
For the Christian Church is always an alien institution in the 
secular world. Even when the marches are more clearly “ redd” 
between Church and State, as they are in this country, there is 
always an uneasy tension in the minds of Christians as to what 
they owe to Caesar as citizens, and what they owe to God as 
members of the commonwealth of grace. I can quite easily 
envisage a period, when the secular arm even in Democratic 
countries, encroaching as it tends to do more and more on the 
rights of personal freedom, will create a situation when the 
uneasy tension will become acute conflict. At all events the 
essential conditions of our problem are always present with us, 
and we shall continue to need the challenge this Gospel addresses 
to us, of loyalty to conviction, at whatever cost, of faithfulness 
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to the divine order in scorn of consequence, and the assurance 
of ample divine support to carry us through all our trials. “ Be 
thou faithful unto death and I will give thee the crown of life.” 


IV 


Turning now to another facet of our subject, let me dwell 
for a little on the relation of this message to the new social hopes 
to which our age is giving birth. I can only offer here a few 
tentative suggestions. It should be borne in mind that the 
main, though not the sole interest, of Apocalyptic writers is 
not in the historic process itself so much as in its end. It is 
chiefly concerned with the dénouement of history, that one 
divine event to which the whole creation moves. Its emphasis 
is on the new order that will emerge, when the present order 
shall be dissolved catastrophically “ like the insubstantial fabric 
of adream’’. At this point it aligns itself with the social hopes 
that have haunted and disturbed the thoughts of mankind since 
the dawn of history. ‘‘ Man never is, but always to be blest.” 
The human race has a forward-looking tendency, and “ the 
rapture of this forward view ” has given birth to noble Utopias, 
such as Plato’s Republic, Rousseau’s Social Contract, More’s 
Utopia and other similar works. To-day it is finding its most 
striking expression in the social passion to build Jerusalem in 
this green and pleasant earth. It looks as if no experience to 
the contrary, no failure to achieve this ambition, will ever deflect 
the will of mankind from the prosecution of this laudable pur- 
pose. However much human schemes have been wrecked by 
brutal obstacles, however much the historic process has resisted 
this line of development, men have picked up the broken frag- 
ments and resumed their march to the beckoning goal. To this 
extent the Apocalyptic hope aligns itself with the enduring hopes 
of mankind. It also cherishes the dream of a future age of 
gold. It also believes in a future consummation, when the 
divine purpose on earth will reach an end worthy of itself. 
Apocalypse possesses a full-blooded teleology. It is not of 
course contended here that the end envisaged in Apocalyptic 
literature can be equated with modern social Utopianism. 
This, however, we can confidently affirm, that the modern 
conception of social progress can only be rationally held within 
some such framework as the Apocalyptic scheme presupposes. 
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It is therefore all the more surprising that our modern 
reformers should disregard the reinforcement such an outlook 
would give to their social efforts. It is true that Karl Marx, 
influenced by his Jewish heritage, employs the technique of 
Apocalyptic, its crisis and revolution, but there his dependence 
ends. What is really significant in Apocalyptic, its religious 
implications, he ignores, and so do all the others. And the 
reason is not far to seek. They turn from it, as the Jews rejected 
their Apocalyptic heritage in the first century A.D., and for the 
same reason. The ground of its offence is that it is predestinarian 
and evangelical. The Jew growingly put his trust in the law 
and not in the Gospel, and sought salvation in its precepts rather 
than in the initiative of God. Our modern social reformers are 
likewise predominantly legalistic. With their hands they seek 
to build the Jerusalem of their dreams. With human sagacity 
and skill and the aid of applied science they seek to construct 
their El Dorados. By human planning, by programmes of 
reconstruction, by blue-prints, and the educative and coercive 
power of legislation they seek to fashion anew the earth. The 
Apocalyptic message stands as a perpetual protest against these 
autosoteric schemes of human salvation. Its message is that 
man has no help but in the name of the Lord who made Heaven 
and earth. The New Jerusalem is not built by human hands, 
it descends from God out of Heaven. It is by a fiat of the 
Almighty, by divine intervention, through crisis and cataclysm, 
that all things become new. Salvation does not emerge within 
the historic process, but through a force acting on it from 
without. There is another side to this, of course, but this view 
certainly puts the emphasis on the right place. It reminds us 
that it is not in man to direct his steps aright and least of all 
to construct a righteous social order, apart from the help of 
God. If man, Atlas-like, seeks to carry this monstrous burden 
on his toiling shoulders, he sinks under its weight and falls 
into a state of disillusionment or despair. There is something 
intractable in nature, some resistent medium that is not malle- 
able to human action, some hostile element that defies and in 
the end defeats mere human endeavour. | was talking recently 
to one of Glasgow’s M.P.s, a left-winger, who characterised 
religion as “small beer”. Yet he was a man passionately 
concerned for the uplift of the poor. I asked him how he felt 
about all his efforts for social uplift. He frankly confessed that 
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he was a disappointed man, that he met nothing but resistance, 
and that he could show only slender fruit of all his labours. 
Every generation needs to learn afresh this lesson of the failure 
of the human race to achieve its own salvation. And this Apoca- 
lyptic note will not have been preached in vain if mankind 
to-day, facing the task of rebuilding the shattered structure of 
our civilisation, lays to heart the truth it so easily forgets: 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it.” 
Vv 

These then are the notes in the Apocalyptic message to 
which I should like to draw attention. It would be easy to 
point out its limitations. It has been criticised for limiting too 
narrowly the field of human activity. When William Carey 
summoned the Christian Church to prosecute seriously the 
task of world-evangelism, certain sections of the Church turned 
the edge of his challenge by affirming that this was God’s task 
and not theirs. Someone has wittily caricatured this complacency 


thus: 
Sit down, O men of God! 
His Kingdom He will bring 
Whenever it shall please His Will ; 
You cannot do a thing. 


We know that there are sects of Christians who seriously take 
this view, and contract out of all social obligations on the ground 
that it is not their province to do the work of God. That this 
is a false reading of the message is clear by reference to the 
Book of Revelation, and the vigorous summons addressed 
there to the seven Churches to play their part in the great 
redemptive drama. A more serious limitation is the absoluteness 
of the chasm which Apocalyptic makes between the temporal 
and the eternal order, so that the one does not impinge on the 
other, and in no way grows out of it. Under its scheme there 
is practically no place for the play of redemptive forces. This 
is a real difficulty which can only be resolved by importing into 
the starkness of its message those elements in our Lord’s teaching 
which bridge this cleavage. Cognate to this is its incomplete 
solution of the problem of evil, in that evil is not transformed 
but destroyed, and that by a sour de force, by a naked fiat of 
the Almighty. The time-element also is another difficulty, its 
tendency to stress the imminence of the end, with which the 
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facts of history conflict. The notes of mercy and grace are 
but rarely struck. God “is trampling out the vintage where 
the grapes of wrath are stored ; He hath loosed the fatal light- 
nings of His terrible swift sword’’. We scarcely recognise in 
its sternness the sunny notes of the Galilean Gospel in which 
God is not so much Judge as Father, the brightness of Whose 
love embraces the evil as well as the good, and Whose passion 
is to seek and to save that which is lost. But what is all this 
but to say that Apocalypse is not complete in itself? It needs 
to be completed by reference to the use that Christ made of it. 

Yet perhaps by its very onesidedness it calls attention to 
aspects of truth we easily overlook. It should not be forgotten 
that the central aspects of its message were countersigned by 
Christ Himself. He found in this system of Jewish thought a 
vehicle which could carry His new message of the Kingdom 
more truly than any other alternative system at His disposal. 
It strikes these great religious notes which time cannot dim, 
nor experience efface. It publishes the truth of a divine order 
in the natural world. It exalts the sovereignty of God over 
creation and history. It stresses the critical nature of moral 
choice. It exposes the gravity of evil. It proclaims the certainty 
of divine judgment. It emphasises the given-ness of salvation 
and the total inability of man to achieve it by his own efforts. 
It enunciates in ringing tones the refusal of God to acquiesce 
in a state of evil, and prophesies with certainty its elimination 
from the earth by the power of God. Finally it unfolds the 
increasing purpose of the ages, and points to the end of creation’s 
long travail. The vision of such an end, be it distant or near, 
is one worthy of its Creator, and is well calculated to create and 
enrich faith, and to fortify the heart of believers in a dark and 
troubled age. 

Rosert Menziss. 

Glasgow. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST AS A TEACHER: 
DOES INCARNATION INVOLVE FALLIBILITY ? 


THERE are certain elements in the teaching of Christ that are 
distasteful to the modern mind, and are distasteful even to 
many who would call themselves Christians, and it has been 
customary to invoke the aid of a Kenosis theory to make it 
possible for the professed Christian to accept such teaching as 
he likes and to reject what he dislikes. It is maintained that 
when the Son of God humbled Himself and became Man, He 
of necessity (to be really human) took upon Himself human 
fallibility. Thus a Christian may accept the Golden Rule as 
being God-given teaching and yet reject Christ’s eschatology 
or His views on the Old Testament, if he finds these latter 
unacceptable—He is then speaking simply as a man, and His 
views are no more than the ordinary views of a first-century Jew. 

It is obvious on the face of it that we are here confronted 
by an issue of great importance. Is the Christian to submit 
to the authority of Christ’s teaching in humility and confidence, 
or has he to embark on the perilous course of submitting every 
statement of Christ to the tribunal of his own admittedly fallible 
judgment ? If the latter is the case, Christians will be relieved 
of the necessity of accepting and proclaiming what the modern 
mind finds distasteful, but at the same time they will forfeit 
the possibility of unity and certainty and spiritual aggressiveness. 
If the former is the case, they will assuredly find themselves 
with a theology that is neither fashionable nor popular, but they 
will find a basis for a united and confident militant Christianity. 
It is our purpose, starting with the assumption of the fact of 
the Incarnation—an assumption acceptable to all Christians— 
to discover whether Incarnation did or did not render our Lord 
fallible. 

The psychological problem presented by belief in the 
Incarnation is a most baffling one. It seems wholly incongruous 
to imagine that Jesus had the fulness of Divine knowledge 
throughout His whole incarnate life. If the baby in Mary’s 
arms was omniscient, He surely was not human—it was a 
gt 
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piece of play-acting on God’s part. And in His active ministry, 
were His apparently genuine requests for information really 
quite unnecessary ? Added to this we have at least one plain 
statement attributed to Him expressing His ignorance regarding 
an event in the future (Mark xiii. 32). These facts, together 
with what some regard as deficiencies in His teaching, have 
led many to believe that the Incarnation by its very nature 
inevitably carried with it human fallibility ; in becoming man 
Jesus emptied Himself of His divine omniscience and divine 
inerrancy. If this is the case it is unsafe to build any solid 
body of doctrine upon His teaching. What seems to be abso- 
lutely central to His teaching and does not conflict with modern 
knowledge and modern sentiment may possibly be regarded as 
revelation, but the limits of such revelation must necessarily 
be tentative and must be determined by the judgment of the 
individual. It would certainly be unsafe to base a doctrine of 
scripture on our Lord’s attitude to the Old Testament. 

On the other hand there are those to whom the very idea 
that God Incarnate could teach error seems incredible ; to them 
an assertion of our Lord’s fallibility seems to deprive Him of 
His divine qualities and to rob His teaching of a// effective 
authority. It is just as impossible, they argue, to affirm a priori 
that a unique event like the Incarnation must involve fallibility, 
as it is to insist that the partaking of human nature must carry 
with it proneness to sin. Thus there are two schools of thought 
fundamentally opposed to each other on this most pivotal of all 
theological controversies. How can we decide between the two? 

As long as the controversy remains a bandying of different 
dogmatic concepts, and the decision depends on individual 
judgment, it can never be satisfactorily settled. The arguments 
are too abstract to give either side solid assurance as to the 
conclusions reached. It is our contention that only by coming 
down to the concrete facts of history and carefully examining 
our Lord’s own statements concerning the authority of His 
teaching, is there hope of reaching an assured conclusion. For 
surely it is reasonable to believe that in whatever else He might 
have been mistaken He could not have been God Incarnate 
and yet been unaware of the limitations which the Incarnation 
had put upon His deity. He could scarcely have spoken as 
though He were omniscient if His knowledge had been limited. 
He could not have spoken as if His teaching were inerrant if 
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He had been liable to mistakes. The question is, Have we 
sufficient data of sound historical worth to determine accurately 
our Lord’s own views ? 


I 


Obviously we cannot at this stage assume any form of 
Inspiration for the Biblical documents—to base a theory of 
Inspiration on the authority of Christ and to base the authority 
of Christ on the Inspiration of the Bible would be arguing in 
a circle. It might seem, then, at first sight that many complex 
questions of criticism require solution before we can arrive at 
reliable conclusions. Must not the Synoptic Problem and the 
questions raised by Form Criticism first be settled before we can 
regard the testimony of the Synoptic gospels as valid? And 
as far as the Fourth Gospel is concerned, must we not effect 
a revolution in Johannine criticism before it can be regarded 
as of any value as a witness to the life and teaching of our Lord ? 
With these problems unsolved, is not historical investigation at 
an impasse and further progress rendered impossible? On the 
contrary, we submit that there is a very simple way out of the 
impasse, which, without begging any of these controversial 
questions, will commend itself to the convinced Christian. 
We believe that scholars generally, over-occupied with the 
minutiae of criticism, have failed to recognise the simple fact 
that the major questions concerning the content of Christ’s 
teaching may be decided quite independently of the detailed 
discussion. We contend that it is sufficient for our argument merely 
that we be satisfied that the delineation of Fesus in the gospels is 
substantially true. 

If the gospels are substantially true we may not be certain 
that any one particular saying is accurately recorded or that 
any particular incident is truly narrated, yet we may be perfectly 
sure that any element of our Lord’s teaching or any trait of His 
character which is delineated repeatedly was genuinely derived 
from the historical Jesus. The argument has particular force 
if it is found in every stratum of the gospel narratives. Without 
committing ourselves to any particular Synoptic theory, it 
obviously gives cumulative force to an argument for the historicity 
of any element in the gospel narrative if we can show that it 
occurs, not only in each gospel, but in each stratum within each 
gospel. That is to say, jf Matthew and Luke bear witness to 
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what is recorded by Mark, not only in those places where their 
record is closely similar to that of Mark (for here the records 
might reasonably be suspected of coming from a common source), 
but in passages peculiar to Matthew and peculiar to Luke and 
also in the so-called Q material (common to Matthew and Luke, 
but not found in Mark), we have four witnesses instead of one. 
Any element which comes in all the four Synoptic strata will 
have to be regarded as certainly derived from the historical 
Jesus. (The testimony of the Fourth Gospel, of course, is not 
to be ignored, but as a concession to modern critical opinion, 
we shall keep Synoptic and Johannine testimony separate. The 
debate as to the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is by no means 
over and to some of us it seems that both the internal and the 
external evidence in favour of the traditional authorship is given 
far too little weight. If the Fourth Gospel is in origin an attempt 
by the Apostle John to give a sober account of certain aspects 
of our Lord’s life and teaching as a supplement to the Synoptic 
tradition, he then becomes a witness of first-class importance.) 

Now, of course, there are those who deny that we can have 
any such certainty as to the substantial truth of the gospel 
records. R. H. Lightfoot, for instance, in his Bampton Lectures, 
History and Interpretation in the Gospels, ends as follows (p. 225): 


It seems, then, that the form of the earthly no less than of the heavenly 
Christ is for the most part hidden from us. For all the inestimable value of 


the gospels, they yield us little more than a whisper of his voice ; we can trace 
in them but the outskirts of his ways. 


And there are many who find the real source of the gospel 
narratives, not in the historical Jesus, but in what they politely 
call the “ creative imagination ”’ of the Early Church. At the 


beginning of the century E. F. Scott could say of the author 
of the Fourth Gospel : 


teaching.* 
In other words, he maintained that John had not portrayed 
substantial truth but substantial error when professing to depict 
our Lord’s teaching. He allowed dogmatic bias to distort the 
historical facts. This severe judgment, which used to be reserved 
only for the Fourth Gospel, is now freely passed upon all the 


1 The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology, p. 7. 
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gospels. All are recognised to have a dogmatic standpoint, and 
since this standpoint is regarded as false, it serves as a bias which 
systematically obscures and distorts the narrative as a record 
of the Jesus of history. In other words, we have not merely 
errors of detail in the gospels, but such a systematic invention 
of narrative and teaching that the real Jesus is effectually con- 
cealed from any reader of the gospels who is unacquainted with 
modern critical technique. 

The trouble with such a radical verdict is that it proves 
too much. Though the learned scholar may convince himself 
that he knows practically nothing about the Jesus of history, 
he will be quite unable to convince a devout and unlearned 
Christian that Ae knows nothing about the Jesus of history. 
The portrait of Jesus in the gospels bears upon its very face 
the stamp of truth. No writer of fiction ever got near to pro- 
ducing a character of such perfection and balance. Is it credible 
that the “ creative imagination” of the Early Church could 
have produced such a masterpiece ? To believe that the Jesus 
of the gospels was invented by the Early Church demands the 
acceptance of a miracle of composition less explicable than any 
miracle recorded in the gospel narratives. No! We simply refuse 
to be browbeaten by the technicalities of a learning which cannot 
see the wood for the trees. Here and there a tree may be faulty, 
but we cannot deny the plain evidence that the wood itself is in a 
very healthy and flourishing condition. The Jesus of the Liberal 
reconstruction, who was merely an ethical teacher, could only 
be created by arbitrarily isolating certain of the gospel passages 
and interpreting them out of relation to their context. Schweit- 
zer’s reconstruction was equally arbitrary and one-sided. We 
are left with the alternatives—either of professing almost complete 
agnosticism with regard to the Jesus of history, or of taking the 
general picture of the gospels, with all its diverse elements, as 
true. The Christian, be he learned or unlearned, recognises 
upon the gospels the stamp of truth and has the best of reasons 
for choosing the latter. (We may perhaps at this stage reserve 
our judgment upon the Fourth Gospel, but even in this case 
it is well to remember that the ordinary unsophisticated Christian, 
while noticing differences in Synoptic and Johannine presenta- 
tion, does not in the least feel that a different and alien figure 
is being presented to him when he hears the Fourth Gospel 
read.) So then at least we may take the Synoptic records as 
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substantially true and use the Johannine records as valuable 
confirmatory evidence. 

But so to take the records leads at once to most important 
results. It means that every element that figures prominently 
and repeatedly in the gospels must be derived from the historical 
Jesus. Thus, for example, it is evident that Jesus was an 
itinerant preacher and teacher, that He wrought cures upon 
the sick and performed other miracles, that He selected and 
trained a band of disciples. His teaching included both the 
profoundest ethics and the most vigorous eschatology. Judgment 
—with its inevitable and eternal separation of good and evil— 
occupied a prominent place in His teaching, which is always 
insistent both on the love and the severity of God. The topic 
of ‘‘ The Kingdom ” was another central theme. His method 
of teaching included frequent use of parable and aphorism and 
great freedom in using illustrations from nature and everyday 
life. He delighted to use the title “Son of Man” as a self- 
designation, which title is faithfully preserved by the Evangelists 
although it is practically never used by the New Testament 
and early Christian writers except as put upon the lips of Christ. 
In dealing with those who sought His help He demanded of 
them “ faith” if they would be healed and saved. These are 
all elements occurring repeatedly in the gospels, and so must 
be derived from the historical Jesus, if the gospels are sub- 
stantially true. 


II 


With our method of approach now clear we can proceed 
to tackle our main problem : Have we sufficient data to discover 
whether our Lord regarded the Incarnation to have imposed 
any limitation (2) upon the extent of His knowledge and (4) 
upon the authority of His teaching ? The two questions must 
be carefully distinguished, since failure to do so has been a 
frequent cause of confusion. It is often assumed that a denial 
by our Lord of omniscience involves a denial of His inerrancy, 
and that because the one can be proved, the other necessarily 
follows. But it does not necessarily follow. A student may well 
have disclaimed mathematical omniscience and yet have com- 
pleted a mathematical examination paper without error. That 


1 Interestingly enough all a in the Fourth Gospel as well as in the Synoptics, 
even excluded (e.g. xiv. xxi. 22, 23). 
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is to say, in a certain limited field and over a certain limited 
period of time, he expressed himself without error. Similarly 
it is possible that in the limited fields covered by His teaching 
and over the limited period of His ministry, our Lord taught 
without error, even though in His incarnate state He was not 
omniscient. I think there can be little doubt that we have a 
sufficient number of clear references to give us an accurate 
view of His teaching on both questions. Let us examine the 
evidence, dealing first with the question of omniscience and 
then with that of inerrancy. 

The question of omniscience is easily disposed of—it seems 
evident that in His incarnate state our Lord was not omniscient. 
As a child He “ grew in wisdom ” (Luke ii. 52) and there is 
no evidence that at any stage in His career He was suddenly 
granted completeness of knowledge. It would seem that on 
occasions He asked questions simply for the sake of gaining 
information. On this matter it is not possible to speak with 
certainty because it is highly probable that He would have often 
asked questions even if He had been omniscient. Any good 
teacher will make a practice of asking questions even though 
he knows the answers perfectly well. But His “ How many 
loaves have ye?” (Mark vi. 38), “ What is thy name?” 
(Mark v. 19), ‘‘ Who touched my garments ?”” (Mark v. 30), 
“ How long has he been like this ?”’ (Mark ix. 21) seem most 
natural as spontaneous questions. Perhaps the incident of the 
fig-tree is meant to imply genuine ignorance as to whether 
there was any fruit there or not (Mark xi. 13). However, the 
one decisive reference is in the Mount of Olives discourse 
where He expressly repudiates knowledge of the time of the 
Second Advent (Matt. xxiv. 36; Mark xiii. 32). Though this 
is the only recorded denial of omniscience by our Lord in the 
course of His ministry, its evidential value must be rated very 
high. It is scarcely the sort of saying that the Early Church 
would have invented, and it is not the sort of saying to be lightly 
put on one side by those who take a low view of the historical 
value of the gospels—it is too valuable as evidence of our 
Lord’s limitations | This saying, together with the confirma- 
tion provided by the other evidence cited, seems sufficient 
justification for denial of our Lord’s omniscience. 

But what of the authority of the teaching He did give ? 
What weight would He have us put upon His words ? A cursory 
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reading of the gospels shows at once that whatever limitations 
the Incarnation put upon His teaching, it did not put super- 
human knowledge beyond His reach. The account of the 
miraculous draught of fishes in Luke v. 4 (and probably also 
that in John xxi. 6) is meant to show the exercise of something 
more than shrewd guess-work by our Lord. It was a case 
where expert fishermen did not expect to find fish, but Jesus 
knew they would. All four gospels record the prophecy of the 
threefold denial of Peter. Matthew records the incident about 
the coin to be found in the fish’s mouth (xvii. 37). John iv. 18 
relates our Lord’s knowledge of the Samaritan woman’s hus- 
bands. But perhaps more striking still are His statements 
about the more distant future. He frequently looks forward, 
knowing (at least in outline) the course of His Passion, Death 
and Resurrection (e.g. Mark viii. 31 ; ix. 31). He speaks with 
the utmost confidence of the Destruction of Jerusalem and His 
Parousia and of the happenings connected with these events 
(see Matt. xxiv; Mark xiii; Luke xxi). He speaks with authority 
about the Judgment and the Life to Come (e.g. the parables 
of the Wheat and Tares, of the Sheep and the Goats, and of 
Dives and Lazarus). In the famous “ Q ” saying of Matt. xi. 27 
and Luke x. 22 He claims, and claims for Himself alone, the 
power to reveal the Father to men. 

Now it is true that, except in the last-mentioned instance, 
such supernatural knowledge is not different in kind from that 
ascribed to the prophets of the Old and New Testaments, and 
cannot be used in itself as an argument for our Lord’s deity; 
but it can and must be used as evidence for the superhuman 
knowledge of the Man Christ Jesus. It effectively silences those 
who argue a priori that the Incarnation limits Jesus to purely 
human powers. 

But we must go a stage further. Granted that Jesus had 
superhuman knowledge on occasions, can we take the next 
step and claim for Him such a degree of divine direction in 
His teaching that on all occasions He taught divine truth un- 
vitiated by human error ? Here again I think we are undoubtedly 
justified in making this claim on the strength of our Lord’s 
own statements. 

His statements bearing specifically on His authority as a 
teacher are in themselves remarkable enough, but to feel their 
full force it is necessary to make a digression and consider His 
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authority in its wider aspects—for His statements gain their 
force from the things He did and the life He lived. His claims 
unsupported by greatness of deed and greatness of character 
would be valueless ; but backed by acts of unexampled power 
and by a life of unexampled goodness, those claims are irre- 
sistible. If therefore we can remind ourselves of His miracles, 
ponder the perfection of His character, listen to the stream of 
momentous claims which fell from His lips, and, finally, recall 
His resurrection from the grave, we shall then be in a position 
to assess the real significance of His claims as a teacher. This 
teacher had power over Nature, over illness, over death, over 
demon forces. This teacher was one in whom His very enemies 
could find no fault. This teacher behaved in a manner which 
His contemporaries could only regard as constituting a claim 
to deity. Unlike the prophets His teaching was ego-centric ; 
whereas they pointed away from themselves to the Lorpv whom 
they represented, He pointed to Himself as an object of faith. 
The claims implied by the actions of Jesus could only have 
struck a thoughtful Jew with horror. The trials of the Captivity 
and of the Maccabean struggle had burnt into the Jewish soul 
an unquenchable loathing of idolatry and of polytheism in all 
its forms. The Jew knew that there was only one God and 
that no man might usurp His prerogatives. God alone might 
be worshipped ; God alone could forgive sins ; God’s dignity 
was infinitely far removed from the dignity of the highest of 
the sons of men. Yet this Jesus demanded the unconditional 
obedience of his fellow-men, even to the extent of “ hating” 
father and mother for His sake! He allowed them to pros- 
trate themselves before Him in worship | He claimed authority 
to forgive sins ! He set himself forth as the final judge of all 
mankind !| In very truth He “ made himself equal with God ”! 
Then to crown it all, as a divine seal upon His claims, came 
His rising from the dead. It is with these claims ringing in our 
ears and this witness of life and work and resurrection in our — 
minds that we must proceed to an examination of our Lord’s 
own statements regarding His authority as a teacher. 


Ill 


Of his direct statements, we find the four or five most 
important Synoptic references well distributed through the 
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various strata. All three gospels and three of the four under- 
lying groups of material are represented—there is Q material 
and material from Mark, and a passage in the material peculiar 
to Matthew. Notice first of all the saying of Matt. xxiv. 35, 
Mark xiii. 31, and Luke xxi. 33: “ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall in no wise pass away.” The 
form of the second part of the saying is emphatic, making the 
whole statement about as strong as one could conceive : “ The 
most durable things of Time shall pass away, but My words— 
the eternal truth of God—shall never pass away.”’ This saying 
is particularly interesting because in Matthew and Mark it is 
placed in immediate juxtaposition to the saying about our 
Lord’s ignorance of the time of His advent, and the one serves 
to intensify the other by contrast. It isa strange and unexpected 
thing that even the Son should not know about this matter. 
His teaching was always with complete assurance and com- 
manding authority and often He had shown knowledge of the 
future, but here is something hidden from Him. This con- 
fession was in such marked contrast to His normal manner that 
both the evangelists record it. Its very mention heightens the 
implicit authority of all His other unqualified statements. All 
this is latent in the “ not even the Son’”’, but, as if to avoid 
all misunderstanding, the saying is prefaced by an express 
statement of the eternal truth of His words. 

Next let us consider the famous section of the Sermon on 
the Mount (a passage largely peculiar to Matthew) in which 
our Lord’s sayings are contrasted with what was said toi¢ 
dezatoic (Matt. v. 17-48). He uses the language of loftiest 
authority, “It was said... but I say...” Now this passage 
is often construed by superficial readers as being a repudiation 
of the “ barbarous ”’ ethic of the Old Testament and a replace- 
ment of it by a new and contrasted Christian ethic. It is sug- 
gested that Jesus is declaring the teaching of the Old Testament 
to be fundamentally wrong and that He is putting a new and 
true doctrine in its place. If this were a correct interpretation 
it would be remarkable enough as claim to authority as a teacher, 
but in fact it is quite mistaken. He makes, if possible, an even 
higher claim. He deliberately sets the Old Testament on the 
highest pinnacle of authority and then proceeds to set Him- 
self above it. He introduces the passage with the following 
words: 
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“Think not that I came to the law or the prophets: I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass 
away, one jot cr one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all things be 
accomplished. Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least command- 
ments, and shall teach men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven : 
bt ee shall do and teach them, he shall be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven 


What our Lord does, is not to negative any of the Old Testa- 
ment commands, but to show their full scope and to strip off 
current misinterpretations of them. Our Lord evidently did 
not Himself make it clear to His disciples that He intended 
the abrogation of Levitical sacrifices and all the paraphernalia 
of Temple worship. It was left to St. Paul to bring into clear 
light the implications of His teaching and (even more important 
than His teaching) of His death and resurrection. It is cer- 
tainly not to the Sermon on the Mount that we are to look for 
an abrogation of the Old Testament. Our Lord does not say 
“The Old Testament says, Thou’ shalt do no murder. But 
the Old Testament is wrong: I say, Thou mayest commit 
murder”’. Of course that is absurd. What He does teach is 
that God does not restrict the commandment to the mere letter 
of the law, but that He disapproves of the hating spirit which 
leads to murder. Similarly, He did not teach that henceforth 
His disciples might commit adultery ; He taught that lustful 
intentions were in God’s sight equivalent to adultery. Even 
His repudiation of the “eye for an eye” principle, which 
comes from the Old Testament, cannot fairly be said to be a 
repudiation of what in its context the Old Testament taught. 
In Ex. xxi. 24, Lev. xxiv. 20 and Deut. xix. 21 we have laws 
given for the administration of public justice. The practice 
of private revenge and family feud was to be replaced by strictly 
fair and impartial public administration of justice. In our Lord’s 
day this excellent, if stern, principle of judicial retribution was 
being utilised as an excuse for the very thing that it was insti- 
tuted to abolish, namely personal revenge. Our Lord gives no 
hint that He wishes to see the magistrate relaxing his important 
social function of witnessing to the majesty of Law and to the 
sanctity of j justice, but He does discourage His disciples from 
appealing to justice when it is for the merely selfish purpose of 
gaining their own rights. His final contrast again repudiates 
a misinterpretation of the Old Testament. The Old Testament 
had given the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour ”. 
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This had been misinterpreted as involving the corollary, “ Thou 
shalt hate thine enemy ”. But of course in making this addition, 
which is not a quotation from the Old Testament, the popular 
teaching was giving it a meaning which is not implied in the 
context. Lev. xix. 18 was a command originally intended to 
embrace every member of the Israelite community, and the rest 
of the verse makes it clear that an Israelite was not to seek for 
vengeance or harbour grudges against any of his compatriots. 
“Love thy neighbour” in the Levitical rule already implied 
“* Love your enemies ”’, so that our Lord’s command is simply 
an extension to all mankind of instructions first given to a 
limited community. 

Thus it is against the background of His introductory 
remarks on the jot-and-tittle inviolability of the law and the 
prophets that we have to understand our Lord’s “I say unto 
you...” Indeed it is against the background of His whole 
attitude to the Old Testament that we must place these sayings 
if we are to gain their full force, for Matt. v. 17-19 is no isolated 
passage. He consistently and repeatedly treats the Scriptures 
as though they were God’s Word written. Yet, despite this, 
He claims that in a certain sense His teaching supersedes them. 
His words carry all the authority of God’s words so that He 
can, for instance, revoke the permission for writing a bill of 
divorcement which the law of Moses had allowed (Matt. v. 31; 
xix. 9). It should be noticed, furthermore, that He delivered 
this teaching in His own right. There is none of the Penta- 
teuchal “ The Lorp spake unto . . .”, or the prophetic “‘ Thus 
saith the Lorp”’; He simply says, “I say unto you”. Toa 
Jewish audience the implication was clear: He was either 
speaking as God or He was blaspheming. 

Our next reference is to be found in the Q passage which 
forms the conclusion and climax to the whole Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. vii. 24-26). Jesus has been speaking of the 
issues of the final judgment, of those who would and of those 
who would not enter into the kingdom of heaven. He concludes 
with a striking simile in which He shows that a man’s very 
destiny is governed by his attitude to Christ’s words : 


“‘ Every one therefore which heareth these words of mine, and doeth them, 
shall be likened unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock... . And 
every one that heareth these words of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened 
unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand.” 
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Another passage bringing out the tremendous issues in- 


volved in the hearer’s manner of response to our Lord’s teaching 
is the interpretation of the parable of the Sower, recorded by all 
three evangelists (Matt. xiii. 3-23 ; Mark iv. 3-20; Luke viii. 
5-15). Here the “ word” is clearly the message He has been 
proclaiming to them. It is God’s Word and thus carries with 
it the alternative of life or judgment. In Matthew it is prefaced 
by a short but notable Q section, which reinforces the testimony 
to the significance of His words: 

“ Blessed are your eyes, for they see; and your ears, for they hear. For 


verily I say unto you, that many prophets and righteous men desired to see the 
things which ye see, and saw them not ; and to hear the things which ye hear, 


and heard them not.” 

Finally, perhaps we should include among the direct 
Synoptic statements the Q passage previously mentioned in 
which our Lord gives thanks for the Father’s concealment of 
truth from the wise and prudent and His revelation to babes 
(Matt. xi, 25; Luke x. 21). He says: “ All things have been 
delivered unto me by My Father” and He claims that to Him- 
self alone is given the right of granting this revelation to men. 
While it is rash to deduce much from so difficult a passage, 
it seems to suggest that He had free access to knowledge hidden 
in the Father. Also the similarity of its language to that of 
the Fourth Gospel serves to show that the characteristic language 
of the latter is not without parallel in the Synoptists and there- 
fore is not to be hastily written off as the creation of the evan- 
gelist. 


IV 


We need only deal with the Fourth Gospel briefly, because 
our Lord’s teaching as there recorded is precisely the same as 
that of the Synoptists, though the references are more abundant. 
The two main points are clear—His teaching and His words 
are the teaching and the words of God ; and upon a man’s 
response to His Word depends eternal life. We shall content 
ourselves with citing some of the more important statements : 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and believeth 
him that sent me, hath eternal life” (v. 23 f.). ““ The words that I have spoken 
unto you afe spirit and are life” (vi. 63). “ How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned ? . . . My teaching is not mine, but his that sent me. If 
any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it be of 


God, or whether I speak from myself” on 15-17). “ He that sent me is ard $ 
and the things which I heard from him, these speak I unto the world . 
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the Father taught me, I speak these things” (viii. 26-28). “Ye seek to kill 
me, a man that hath told you the truth, which I heard from God” (viii. 40). 
“If I say truth, why do ye not believe me? He that is of God heareth the 
words of God : for this cause ye hear them not, because ye are not of God” 
(viii. 46 f.). “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man keep my word, he shall 
never see death” (viii. 51). “ He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my 
sayings, hath one that judgeth him : the word that I spake, the same shall judge 
him in the last day. For I spake not from myself; but the Father which sent 
me, he hath given me a commandment, what I should say, and what I should 
speak. And I know that his commandment is life eternal : the things therefore 
which I speak, even as the Father hath said unto me, so I speak” (xii. 48-50). 
“If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and 
it shall be done unto you ” (xv. 7). “ All things that I heard from my Father 
I have made known unto you” (xv. 15). “’The words which thou gavest me 
I have given unto them ” (xvii. 8). “ ‘To this end am I come into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth 
my voice ”’ (xviii. 37). 

Besides the direct statements of our Lord we need also 
to add the evidence of His whole manner and attitude. Our 
gospel-writers are all impressed by the sense of authority with 
which He spoke, which made a deep impression on the crowd. 
It is true that any great teacher will speak with authority, but 
the authority of Jesus is quite peculiarly unqualified. The 
greatest human teacher is humbly conscious of his own falli- 
bility and ignorance ; at times his statements are tentative, his 
predictions are always cautious, and (if he is really great) he 
will at times confess his errors. But with Jesus there is no trace 
of this. His statements are never tentative; His predictions are 
made with unqualified confidence; there is no sign of the 
slightest confession of error in anything He taught. Without 
any qualification His teaching is the teaching of God. 

Thus our conclusion is, that Christ was not omniscient, 
but His teaching was wholly true. These are the great positive 
facts which a Christian must firmly hold if he accepts the authority 
of Christ. Whatever psychological difficulties may be raised when 
we try to understand how a person could be inerrant without 
having omniscience, it is evident that these difficulties are of 
precisely the same kind as those raised by the phrase “‘ tempted 
... yet without sin’. It is impossible to understand how temp- 
tation could be real to one who had no sinful tendencies to which 
temptation could appeal. But these are only such problems as 
the Incarnation must be expected to raise, and just as Christians 
believe that our Lord was both sinless and tempted, so we 
must believe that He was both inerrant and limited in know- 
ledge. So the evidence of the gospels makes it clear that what- 
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ever effects we allow as a result of the Son’s Self-Emptying, 
we cannot submit to the authority of Christ and at the same 
time allow any qualification of His claim to be the teacher of 
the very truth of God. However drastic the implications with 
regard to our view of the Old Testament, of eschatology, or of 
any other matter referred to by Christ, let all Christians hold 
fast uncompromisingly to His authority. Our confidence will 
not be misplaced and we shall find ourselves assured, united 
and reinvigorated in the mighty task of evangelising the world. 


Royal Air Force. J. W. Wennam. 


KIERKEGAARD AND DOGMATIC THEOLOGY : 
AN EPISTEMOLOGICAL IMPASSE 


Diatectic theology has directed the attention of dogmatic 
theologians to the writings of Séren Kierkegaard (1813-1855), 
who ardently hated all philosophies based on what he scornfully 
termed the “ systematic idea”. Because Hegel exemplified 
“* systematic” thought, Kierkegaard attacked him relentlessly. 
Christian dogmatics is implicitly challenged by Kierkegaard’s 
criticism of Hegel: Does the doctrinal interpretation of Chris- 
tianity (as compared with the mystical, for example) stand 
under the same charges which Kierkegaard brought against 
Hegel’s ‘‘ systematic idea?’ Or does dogmatic theology also 
dispute the “‘ systematic idea ?’’ Or does the truth lie between 
these extremes ? 

First, by “‘ systematic ’’, Kierkegaard does not describe a 
method for the logical arrangement of ideas, as do theologians 
when they speak of ‘ systematic” theology. The “‘ systematic 
idea ’’ is an epistemological point of view which may, but need 
not, underlie ordered thinking. As “‘systematic” describes the 
expository procedure of theology, “ dogmatic”’ designates its 
epistemological point of view. Since epistemology is the subject 
of this paper, the latter term is preferred. 

Kierkegaard attacked the ‘“‘systematic’’ epistemology 
which informs Hegel’s entire philosophy ; he did not attack 
his expository procedure. Kierkegaard did not distinguish 
method from theory of knowledge because Hegel himself did 
not do so. In fact, Hegel found in systematic method a natural 
means of expounding his philosophy of the unity of intellec- 
tion and reality. Nevertheless, it is always the epistemology 
of Hegel’s system, not orderly exposition, that Kierkegaard 
attacks. 

What is the “ systematic idea” ? 


The systematic Idea is the identity of subject and object, the unity of 
thought and being. . . . In the objective sense, thought is understood as being 
pure thought: this corresponds in an equally abstract-objective sense to its 
object, which object is therefore the thought itself, and the truth becomes 
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the correspondence el eg Pht This objective thought has no 
relation to the existing subject. . 


The systematic idea is the proposition that thought and 
reality are one ; that subject and object are identical. 

Kierkegaard maintained that Hegel did not conceive 
thought as an activity of the thinker; as something impossible 
to conceive apart from him. For Hegel, thought itself was an 
objective something. He abstracted thought from the individual 
who thinks. 

Thought naturally seeks an object. In order to apprehend 
its object, thought subjects it to the process of abstraction. 
Kierkegaard points out that it was through abstraction that 
Hegel distinguished thought from the thinker. Thought dis- 
covers objects in their character as objects-of-thought (i.e., 
abstractions created by thought, which Hegel conceives to be 
their “ real’ character) apart from the varying forms in which 
any given object may be experienced. An object is known, 
according to Hegel’s epistemology (as Kierkegaard expounds it), 
only when thought has taken the object to itself through abstrac- 
tion. By this process, an object of thought is itself a thought. 

What of the concept of truth, inquires Kierkegaard ? How 
can the universality of a judgment of truth be assured ? Hegel 
has no answers for these questions, replies Kierkegaard. The 
concept of truth loses all significance, since “‘ the truth becomes 
the correspondence of thought with itself.” 

False reasoning produced this preposterous conclusion, 
continues Kierkegaard. The notion of “ abstract-objective 
thought ” is absurd, since thought is by nature a function of an 
individual subject. The fatal flaw in Hegel’s philosophy is that 
“‘ this objective thought has no relation to the existing subject ”’. 
Having to his own satisfaction destroyed the ‘‘ systematic idea ”’, 
Kierkegaard states the principle to which all this thought 
returns: the existence of the individual agent is the vital core 
of any philosophy. 

This principle is applied in a fuller critique of Hegel. 

This objective thought has no relation to the existing subject ; and while 

we are always confronted with the difficult question of how the existing subject 


slips into this objectivity, where subjectivity is merely pure abstract subjectivity 
. it is certain that existing subjectivity tends more and more to evaporate. 


1 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, Walter Lowrie and David F. Swenson, trr. (Prince- 
ton University, 1941), p. 112. 
* Ibid., cf. pp. 169 ff. 
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And finally, if it is possible for a human being to become anything of the 
sort, it is merely something of which at most he becomes aware through the 
imagination, he becomes the pure abstract conscious participation in and know- 
ledge of this pure relationship between thought and being, this pure identity; 
aye, this tautology, because this being which is ascribed to the thinker does 
not signify that he is, but only that he is engaged in thinking.* 

How is it possible, asks Kierkegaard, for a ‘‘ systematic ” 
philosopher to attain pure thought, i.e., thought which is un- 
conditioned by the thinking individual? Where thought is, 
there is a thinker. However, so long as the thinker exists—and 
if he cease to exist, thought ceases—his individuality will destroy 
the detachment of his thought. Yet thought does not occur 
as a general phenomenon, for it is the function of individual 
minds. 

Kierkegaard is contemptuous of all who deceive themselves 
with the “ systematic idea”’. 

One must therefore be very careful in dealing with a philosopher of the 
Hegelian school. . . . Is he a human being, an existing human being? Is he 
himself sub specie aeterni, even when he sleeps, eats, blows his nose, or whatever 
else a human being does? Is he in himself the pure ‘I am I’? . . . Does he 
in fact exist? And if he does, is he then not in process of becoming? And if 
he is in process of becoming, does he not face the future ? And does he ever 
face the future by way of action? And if he never does, will he not forgive 
an ethical individuality for saying in passion and with dramatic truth, that he 
is an ass 7? 

Although the “‘ systematist ”” may think of himself as “ pure 
‘I am I’” in the conviction that he has attained immanent 
relation with reality, Kierkegaard contradicts him: “ this being 
which is ascribed to the thinker does not signify that he is, but 
only that he is engaged in thinking.” 

Kierkegaard’s dispute with Hegel is two-sided: the 
““ systematic idea” destroys reality by identifying it with mere 
ideation, which occurs only in particular individuals;* its 
abandonment of the distinction between thought and reality 
renders the concept of truth ridiculous and its discovery im- 
possible by making thought its own standard of truth. 

1 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 112. 

id., p. 295. cal principle of i is ° 

of what it it is che fact that thought 
shagetion that it has oupuee to a sixth continent where it is wholly sufficient to itself 
in the absolute identity of thought and being. We may finally reach the stage of identi- 
fying existence with evil, taken in a certain emasculated metaphysical sense; in the 
ludicrous delay. But even so there remains a possibility that the ethical may impose 
some restraint, since it accentuates existence, and abstract thought and humour still 


retain a relationship to existence. But pure thought has won through to a perfect victery, 
and has nothing, tothing to do with 
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I 


Kierkegaard’s conviction that thought and being are dis- 
continuous rises out of the root concept of Existence (Existenz). 
That in which any individual’s existence consists is explained 
sometimes in terms of human emotional experience ; at other 
times psychologically, referring to the functioning of the mind; 
and again conceptually, referring to the ideas of the temporal 
and eternal.! Always the existing individual is central. 

A primary characteristic of an existing individual is move- 
ment: “‘it is impossible to conceive existence without move- 
ment.”* Movement is always present in becoming, and the 
individual is constantly in process of becoming. Kierkegaard 
views the Self as a complex of movements and dynamic relations. 

Another characteristic intrinsic to the Self is thought. 
But thought has a dual character which presents a special 
problem. On the one hand, “all logical thinking employs the 
language of abstraction, and is sub specie aeterni. To think 
existence logically is thus to ignore the difficulty, the difficulty, 
that is, of thinking the eternal as in process of becoming ”’.* 
Kierkegaard is certain that thought is sub specie aeterni, i.e., 
unmoving. It cannot, therefore, give a reliable account of 
existence, for movement is essential to existence. “‘ To think 
existence sub specie aeterni and in abstract terms is essentially 
to abrogate it... .”4 He vehemently denies Hegel’s right to 
bridge the gap between thought and movement by importing 
movement into logic “ in the form of the transition category ”’. 
This only creates a “‘ new confusion ”, since movement is alien 
to the very nature of thought. 

But there is another side to thought. 

But inasmuch as all thought is eternal, there is here created a difficulty 
for the existing individual. Existence, like movement, is a difficult category 
to deal with; for if I think it, I abrogate it, and then I do not think it. It might 
therefore seem to be the proper thing to say that there is something which cannot 
be thought, namely, existence. But the difficulty persists, in that existence 
itself combines thinking with existing, in so far as the thinker exists.® 

Here is the baffling aspect of thought: despite its static 
character, it is an integral function of the existing individual, 

1 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 85. 
* Ibid., 
3 Ibid., loc. cit. 
 Ibid., loc. cit. 
SIbid., p. 274. 
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who is immersed in becoming and movement. Kierkegaard 
illustrates by pointing to the Greek philosopher who perceived 
that pure thought is impossible to a living person: consistent 
to the last, he committed suicide, in order to destroy the move- 
ment he abhorred. Hegel’s effort to give logic movement was 
merely inconsistency. 

It is nevertheless possible to reconcile thought with 
Existence, since Existence is the “ child that is born of the 
infinite and the finite, the eternal and the temporal, and is 
therefore a constant striving. . . . However much the subject 
has the infinite within himself, through being an existing 
individual, he is in process of becoming.” The thinking 
individual retains his self-identity, despite the changing nature 
of his humanity, because the eternal is present in his thought. 

In so far as existence consists in movement there must be something which 

can give continuity to the movement and hold it together, for otherwise there 
is no movement. . . . The eternal is the factor of continuity; but an abstract 
eternity is extraneous to the movement of life, and a concrete eternity within 
the existing individual is the maximum degree of his passion.* 

Thought is eternal, but it is also intrinsic to the existing 
individual. But existence is change; therefore, thought expresses 
with peculiar clarity the contradiction which is the very definition 
of existence. 

A further determination enters: there are different kinds 
of thought, depending on the degree of interest which thought 
takes in existence (the degree of interest Kierkegaard terms 
“concreteness ’’). ‘‘ Existence constitutes the highest interest 
of the existing individual, and his interest in his existence 
constitutes his reality.”* There are two genuine kinds, or 
“media” of thought, and one imaginary medium: “ Just as 
existence has combined thought and existence by making the 
existing individual a thinker, so there are two media: the 
medium of abstract thought, and the medium of reality. But 
pure thought is still a third medium, quite recently discovered.” 
With this last ironical sentence, Kierkegaard attacks Hegel. 

The relation which abstract thought still sustains to that from which it 

abstracts, is something which pure thought innocently or thoughtlessly ignores. . . . 
Pure thought is a phantom. If the Hegelian philosophy has emancipated itself 
from every presupposition [in that it makes an “ absolute beginning” through 


1 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 85. 
* Ibid., p. 277. 
279. 
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exhaustive abstraction ; cf. pp. 9% TT%s Postscript] it has won this freedom 
by means of one lunatic postulate : the initial transition to pure thought.! 


“Pure thought ” differs from abstract thought in that the 
former does not proceed out of given data, nor does it depend 
on any entity prior to itself. From an illusory absolute beginning, 
contends Kierkegaard, Hegel supposes that “ pure thought ” 
proceeds creatively, self-contained, and self-sustaining. ‘‘ Ab- 
stract thought”, on the other hand, remains permanently 
dependent on the experimental data from which it abstracts; 
on this account, it is superior to “ pure thought”. 

But “ abstract thought ”’ is inferior to “ existential thought”. 


It has been said above that the abstract thinker, so far from proving his 
existence by his thought, rather makes it evident that his thought does not wholly 
succeed in proving the opposite. From this to draw the conclusion that an 
existing individual who really exists does not think at all, is an arbitrary mis- 
understanding. He certainly thinks, but he thinks everything in relation to 
himself, being infinitely interested in existing. Socrates was thus a man whose 
energies were devoted to thinking; but he reduced all other knowledge to in- 
difference in that he infinitely accentuated ethical knowledge. This type of 
knowledge bears a relation to the existing subject who is infinitely interested in 
existing.* 

Existential thought not only consciously depends on 
objects, like abstract thought; it knows that its whole meaning 
derives from its participation in the life of a particular thinker. 
Existential thought is chiefly interested in functioning in the 
total life of the individual. 


Man thinks and exists, and existence separates thought and being. . . . 
What is abstract thought? It is thought without a thinker. . . . Existence is 
not devoid of thought, but in existence thought is in a foreign medium. . . . 
What is concrete thought? It is thought with a relation to a thinker, and to 
a definite particular something which is thought. . . 3 
Examination of the relation of thought to its objects brings 
the philosopher to the same conclusion as did the inquiry into 
the mode of its functioning: existence is the only right object 
of thought. But to think existence is to abrogate it. Evidently 
an entirely new approach is necessary. Preparing for that new 
step, Kierkegaard states the aim of cognition: ‘ The supreme 
paradox of all thought is the attempt to discover something 
which thought cannot think.’’¢ 


1 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 8 f. 
*Ibid., p. 281. 


Ibid. p. 296. 
* Philosophical Fragments, David Swenson, tr. (Princeton, 1936), p. 29. 
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The passionate search for truth drove Reason into paradox. 
“‘ What is this unknown something with which Reason collides 
when inspired by its paradoxical passion, with the result of 
unsettling even man’s knowledge of himself? It is the Un- 
known.’ The failure of Reason to satisfy the passion for reality 
not only leaves passion undiminished, but intensifies it. Kierke- 
gaard now turns from Reason to personal passion itself for his 
avenue to truth, dimly visible to thought in paradox. 


II 


The whole functioning of thought in paradox is based on 
the fact that thought functions sud specie aeterni;* thought is 
therefore incapable of grasping change. But change is basic 
to real existence. The result is that cognition makes itself 
impossible, for it can never picture real existence, but only 
existence deprived of motion, i.e., the merely possible. The 
touch of thought transforms reality into mere possibility. Reality 
cannot be apprehended by thought except as possibility. 

To illustrate Kierkegaard’s meaning with a modern simile, 
thought treats reality as a motion picture camera treats motion. 
However fast the camera may take still pictures, the camera 
never photographs motion itself. The film strip is only a possible 
representation of the moving object, in that we say: “ if’’ the 
object were to cease moving, it would appear thus at each 
instant a picture was made. In projection, the illusion of motion 
is complete. But in the case of the existing individual, change 
is basic to human character; accordingly, thought gives a funda- 
mentally altered picture of reality. Thought lays hold only of a 
“ suspension of the dialectical moment”. Such a suspension is 
only an unreal possibility, since no individual can really exist and 
at the same time escape his peculiarly personal point of view in the 
interest of unbiased judgment. Existentially speaking, the idea 
of a photographer is nonsense. Objectivity is possible only in 
imagination, never in fact. Furthermore, it would be a violation 
of the fundamental ethical principle of existence to be objective, 
since most fully to exist is the highest duty of every person. The 
violence which thought does ethics is summed up thus: 

All knowledge about reality is possibility. The only reality to which an 
existing individual may have a relation that is more than cognitive, is his own 

1 Philosophical Fragments, p. 31. * Cf. p. 108 f. of this paper. 
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reality, the fact that he exists ; this reality constitutes his absolute interest. Ab- 
stract thought requires him to become disinterested in order to acquire know- 
ledge; the ethical demand is that he become infinitely interested in existing. 


The subordination of thought is even more explicit in 
the words which immediately follow: 


The only reality that exists for an existing individual is his own ethical 
reality. To every other reality he stands in a cognitive relation; but true know- 
ledge consists in translating the real into the possible. . . . The real subject is 
not the cognitive subject, since in knowing he moves in the sphere of the 
possible ; the real subject is the ethically existing subject.* 


This is Kierkegaard’s mature view of the epistemological 
problem. Man’s relation with reality is not an epistemological 
issue, since by Kierkegaard’s definition, he can know only the 
possible. Only in passionate faith, unmediated by thought, 
can an individual apprehend reality. Kierkegaard’s view of 
the discontinuity of thought and reality may be reviewed as 
follows. 

The primary fact of human knowing is existence, a com- 
pound of the eternal and the temporal, the unchanging and the 
changing, the infinite and the finite. Although thought is a 
function of the existing individual, it functions sub specie aeterni. 
Thought perfectly expresses paradox in that it is a function of 
the individual, even though it cannot participate in or apprehend 
movement. All human functions, including thought, ought to 
have as their true object and highest interest the existing indi- 
vidual himself; this is an ethical imperative. But thought can 
no more grasp process than a camera can photograph motion. 
Thought must therefore be content with the secondary function 
of cognising mere possibility, which is an emasculated refraction 
of reality, lacking as it does the essential characteristic of exis- 
tence, movement. Hegel’s attempt to solve this difficulty by 
the “‘ transition-category’’ of movement within thought is 
debarred by Kierkegaard as mere confusion. 


II 
Kierkegaard’s theses that ‘‘ existence constitutes the highest 
interest of the existing individual” and that “ his interest in 
his existence constitutes his reality” render epistemology un- 


1 Postscript, p. 280. 
* Ibid, p. 281. 
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important.! To define reality as man-in-process (despite the 
presence of thought within him) and to reject epistemology as 
unimportant challenge theology directly. Epistemology has . 
always been central in dogmatic theology. 

All dogmatic philosophies presuppose an epistemology 
which relates intellection to reality in some reliable way. This 
is exemplified by contemporary Roman Catholic dogma. In 
the Catholic Encyclopedia Daniel Coghlan assails the Modernism 
of Le Roy (Dogme et Critique), who holds that “ dogma, like 
revelation, is expressed in terms of action ”’; i.e., 


When we profess our faith in God the Father we mean, according to 
M. Le Roy, that we have to act toward God as sons, but neither the fatherhood 
of God, nor the other dogmas of faith such as the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Resurrection of Christ, etc., imply of necessity any objective intellectual con- 
— of fatherhood, Trinity, Resurrection, etc. or convey any idea to the 
mind. 


Against the evaluation of dogma for its usefulness, Coghlan 
cites the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. 


There are truths such as the Trinity, the Resurrection of Christ, His 
Ascension, etc., which are absolute objective facts and which could be believed 
even if their practical consequences were ignored or were deemed of little value. 
The dogmas of the Church . . . have an objective reality and are facts as really 
and truly as it is a fact that Augustus was Emperor of the Romans and that 
George Washington was first President of the United States. The Catholic 
serves God . . . because he believes mentally in God and in the duty of keeping 
the Commandments; and he believes in them as objective and immutable 
truths... .3 


As in the case of Romanist dogma, Reformed theology is 
based on objectivist epistemology. Calvin never doubted that 
ideas about God derived from nature and revelation truly reflect 
God. This is so obvious as scarcely to require documentation. 
While Calvin did not discourse on the problem of knowledge, 
his entire theology set out to ramify and systematise God’s 
revelation of Himself, to the end that the human mind might 


1 By epistemology I mean the study of the processes by which thought apprehends 
reality. In this usage, a view of reality is assumed which is outlined in James Iverach’s 
article on ‘* Epistem ” in Hastings’ —— ef Religion and Ethics, V, p. 343: 
“Our system of thought falls far short of reality. For, while the world which each 
mind constructs for itself out of its own experience is the world of which it is the centre, 
there must be a world common to all roy oy. pens or, in other words, a higher experience 
than ours, which in its organized state is the supreme world of reality. All the worlds 
which seem separate and unconnected, as constructed by each for himself, have common 
ground and purpose in that experience which is higher and deeper than ours. In this 
view, reality is independent of our judgment, and is something which far transcends 
our experience. Yet our judgment and its outcome must be held to be an element in that 
higher experience, and the world we construct is part of the world that is what it is for 
the experience.” 

2 Vol. 5, Pp. 90. 

3 Ibid., p. gt. 
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grasp the meaning of God’s relation to the world. For Calvin, 
the existence of God was an objective certainty, the ultimate 
ground of all the sense data of the visible creation. Calvin’s 
objectivism is apparent in his treatment of God and the Scrip- 
ture. Speaking of those who persistently deny the existence of 
God, he says: 


Though they strive against their own natural understanding, and desire 
not only to banish him thence but even to annihilate him in heaven, their in- 


sensibility can never prevail so as to prevent God from sometimes recalling 
them to his tribunal. 


They satisfy themselves with any attention to religion, however prepos- 
terous, not considering that the divine will is the perpetual rule to which true 
religion ought to be conformed ; that God ever continues like himself; that 
he is no spectre or phantasm, to be metamorphosed according to the fancy of 
every individual. . . . We must therefore decide, with Lactantius, that there is 
no legitimate religion unconnected with the truth.? 


In Book I, chapter 7 of the Institute, Calvin refers to the 
“ eternal and inviolable truth of God”. Because of His eternal 
nature, the “God who created the world may be certainly 
distinguished from the whole multitude of fictitious deities ’’* 
created, as he elsewhere contends, by the vain imaginings of 
pagan men. Calvin’s denial of subjective religion is as explicit 
as could be expected of a thinker who wrote in an era before 
the subject-object relation became the core issue of epistemolo- 
gical investigation. 
In speaking of the function of the Scripture, Calvin says: 
For as persons who are old, or whose eyes are by any means become dim, 
if you show them the most beautiful book, though they perceive something 
written, but can scarcely read two words together, yet, by the assistance of 
spectacles, will begin to read distinctly—so the Scripture, collecting in our 
minds the otherwise confused notions of Deity, dispels the darkness, and gives 
us a Clear view of the true God.® 
Calvin’s view of truth as absolute, objective, and normative 
for thought is applied to the Scripture: “. . . we now believe 
the divine original of the Scripture, not from our own judgment, 
or that of others, but we esteem the certainty that we have 
received it from God’s own mouth by the ministry of men, to 
be superior to that of any human judgment, and equal to that 
of an intuitive perception of God Himself in it.”* Calvin’s 
view of Scripture and his view of God equally assume the 


6, 1 


3 Ibid., loc. cit. 
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existence of an objective, intellectual, normative standard of 
truth. Reformed thinking, like Romanist dogma, has always 
assumed the objective existence of intelligible truth, and a 
reliable means by which truth may be communicated to human 
thinking. 

IV 


What was Kierkegaard’s view of the epistemology of 
Christian dogma ? | 

This question requires that two issues be distinguished: 
Does there exist an objective Truth, which all men ought to 
believe? Can man know Truth? The first portion of this paper 
treats solely of Kierkegaard’s views on the latter issue.! His 
conclusion was that thought is of no aid in discovering the nature 
of reality, either supra-personal or human existential reality. 

Kierkegaard said nothing about objective reality in his 
discussion of epistemology, since the principle of the discon- 
tinuity of thought and being rendered any reference to objective 
reality irrelevant. His polemic against the Hegelian unity of 
thought and being, coupled with sarcastic references to dogma 
and its association with the despised speculative habit,* lead 
one to believe that Kierkegaard denied the existence of objective 
reality altogether. This conclusion would be entirely correct 
if his remark that “a man’s interest in his existence constitutes 
his reality’ had remained unsupplemented. However, it did 
not. Kierkegaard distinguished the epistemological question, 
with which this paper has hitherto dealt, from the metaphysical. 
While his conviction of the discontinuity of thought and being 
logically deprived him of the right to discuss metaphysics, it was 
unavoidable. Kierkegaard made several important assertions 
about reality, its discovery and nature, apart from his definition 
of personal (existential) reality. 

An existential system cannot be formulated. Does this mean that no such 
system exists? By no means; nor is this implied in our assertion. Reality itself 
is a system—for God; but it cannot be a system for any existing spirit. System 
and finality correspond to one another, but existence is precisely the opposite 

1 Summarised on page 113 of this paper. 

ole te mood that ics from epistemology, 
giving the latter almost exclusive attention. would have said nothing about meta- 
physics had he dared risk eo | on that important point. Precisely the 
opposite is true of dogmatics. Calvin speaks first of the existence of the absolute verities, 


and says little about the categories in which revelation is to be understood, or how it is 
possible in principle. His implicit assumption of objectivist epistemology is evident. 
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of finality. It may be seen, from a purely abstract point of view, that system 
and existence are incapable of being thought together, because in order to think 
existence at all, systematic thought must think it as abrogated, and hence as not 
existing. Existence separates, and holds the various moments of existence dis- 
— agetls the systematic thought consists in the finality which brings them 
together. 

What reality is, cannot be expressed in the language of abstraction. Reality 
is an inter-esse between the moments of that hypothetical unity of thought 
and being which abstract thought presupposes. Abstract thought considers both 
possibility and reality, but its concept of reality is a false reflection, since the 
medium within which the concept is thought is not reality, but possibility. 
Abstract thought can get hold of reality only by nullifying it, and this nullifica- 
tion of reality consists in transforming it into possibility. . . . Reality or existence 
is the dialectical moment in a trilogy, whose beginning and whose end cannot 
be for the existing individual, since qua existing individual he is himself in the 
dialectical moment. Abstract thought closes up the trilogy. Just so. But how 
does it close the trilogy ? Is abstract thought a mystic something, or is it not 
the act of the abstracting individual? But the abstracting individual is the 
existing individual, who is as such in the dialectical moment, which he cannot 
close or mediate, least of all absolutely, as long as he remains in existence. So 
that when he closes the trilogy, this closure must be -related as a possibility to 
the reality or existence in which he remains.? 

Contrary to his habit, in these two quotations Kierkegaard 
describes reality in terms of the “ systematic idea”. In the 
former it is explicit: ‘‘ Reality itself is a system—for God.” 
In the latter it is equally clear, although oblique: “ reality is an 
inter-esse between the moments of that hypothetical unity of 
thought and being which abstract thought presupposes.” 
Kierkegaard’s customary definition of reality also appears in the 
latter quotation in that he uses “ reality ” interchangeably with 
“existence”. Kierkegaard does this consistently. He says of 
existence, “‘ if I think it, I abrogate it, and then I do not think 
it’”’.? Precisely the same is said of reality. This is equivalent 
to the familiar existential usage quoted in this paper: “A 
man’s interest in his existence constitutes his reality.” Con- 
sidering Kierkegaard’s overwhelming emphasis on the personal 
view of reality, it is all the more strange that he says, “ Reality 
itself is a system—for God’. Has he compromised existentialism? 

It must first be denied that Kierkegaard conceded reality 
any objectivity by introducing the idea of God. God did not 
become the subject of Kierkegaard’s inquiry; he made no asser- 
tion whatsoever about the nature of God. God is introduced 
solely as an epistemological prop. He assumed by hypothesis 
God’s point of view, i.e., that point of view which is absolutely 
different from the human point of view. 


1 Postscript, p. 107. 3Ibid., p. 2 
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God is a highest conception, not to be explained in terms of other things, 
but explainable only by exploring more and more profoundly the conception 
itself. The highest principles for all thought can be demonstrated only indirectly 
(negatively). 

In a purely negative sense, reality is a system. By inverting 
the existential point of view, reality is known as the unity of 
thought and being. 

Does the admission of negative epistemology to existen- 
tialism enable human thinking to recognise the existence of 
absolute objective reality? 

Kierkegaard has made two concessions: it is conceivable 
to him that there is a supra-existential element in the universe, 
even though it be no more than a hypothetical static point of 
view; second, it is legitimate to speak of reality as related to 
thought, even though the relation be negative. However, 
Kierkegaard’s ethical view of man prevents any concession in 
epistemology: because he is an existing individual, man has 
neither intellectual nor ethical right to seek reality beyond 
himself. Kierkegaard’s admission that there is a static element 
in the universe actually fortifies his epistemological view that 
“an infinite qualitative difference’ separates man and supra- 
existential reality, for now the metaphysical distinction “ God- 
man” stands beside the epistemological distinction ‘‘ system- 
existence ”’ to widen the breach. 


But the absolute difference between God and man consists precisely in this, 
that man is a particular existing being (which is just as much true of the most 
gifted human being as it is of the most stupid), whose essential task cannot be 
to think sud specie aeterni, since as long as he exists he is, though eternal, essen- 
tially an existing individual, whose essential task is to concentrate upon inward- 
ness in existing; while God is infinite and eternal.” 


Nevertheless, after all the evidence for the consistency of 
Kierkegaard’s existentialism has been reviewed, negative epistem- 
ology has led him to make positive affirmations about the point 
of view of God. Did Kierkegaard further develop a concept of 
God? 

In the Philosophical Fragments he inquires: 

What is this unknown something with which Reason collides when inspired 
by its paradoxical passion, with the result of unsettling even man’s knowledge 
of himself? It is the Unknown. It is not a human being, in so far as we know 
what man is; nor is it any other known thing. So let us call this unknown some- 


thing : God. It is nothing more than a name we assign to it. The idea of demon- 
strating that this unknown something (God) exists, could scarcely suggest itself 


1 Postscript, p. 197. * Ibid., p. 195. 
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to the Reason. For if God does not exist it would of course be impossible to 
prove it; and if he does exist it would be folly to attempt it.1 

What then is the Unknown? It is the limit to which Reason repeatedly 
comes, and in so far, substituting a static form of conception for the i 
it is the different, the absolutely different. But because it is absolutely different, 
there is no mark by which it could be distinguished. When qualified as an 
absolutely different it seems on the verge of disclosure, but this is not the case; 
for the Reason cannot even conceive an absolute unlikeness. The Reason cannot 
negate itself absolutely, but uses itself for the purpose, and thus conceives only 
such an unlikeness within itself as it can conceive by means of itself; it cannot 
absolutely transcend itself, and hence conceives only such a superiority over 
itself as it can conceive by means of itself. Unless the Unknown (God) remains 
a mere limiting conception, the single idea of difference will be thrown into a 
state of confusion, and become many ideas of many differences? 


Kierkegaard maintained that Reason’s extreme is recogni- 
tion of the static unknown as absolute real—but to grasp abso- 
lute reality is not the work of Reason, but of Passion.* He 
holds that Reason has a dual function: it recognises absolute 
reality, and it excites Passion. It is the recognition of reality 
that destroys Reason, and to deny that Reason truly discovers 
reality is both to deny that it destroys itself and to deprive it of 
its power to excite Passion. Kierkegaard calls absolute reality 
the Unknown because by definition it is the opposite of the 
known (the existential relatives of Reason comprise the known). 
It is legitimate from Kierkegaard’s point of view to designate 
absolute reality the ““ Unknown”’ since Reason never knows 
reality save as limiting concept.‘ 


Vv 


Having granted that Reason discovers reality in the instant 
of its self-destruction, Kierkegaard hastened to deprive the 
discovery of all epistemological significance: an individual has 
neither the right nor the ability to seek reality beyond his own 
existence, but only within himself. 

It is at this point that Kierkegaard differs with dogmatic 
theology. Kierkegaard and dogmatics hold in common that 
reality exists apart from and above all limitations of human 
rational faculties; but whereas this is a starting point for the 


Fre » P- 

* Ibid., p. 35- 

3 Ibid., p. 35: “ To say that it is the Unknown because it cannot be and 
even if it were capable of being known, it could not be expressed, does not satisfy the 


demands of passion, though it correctly interprets the Unknown as a limit; but a limit 
is precisely a torment for passion, though it also serves as an incitement. And yet Reason 
can come no further, whether it risks an issue via negationis or via eminentiae.” 

“Is Kierkegaard here advancing a variant form of the ontological argument for 
the existence of God ? 
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epistemology of dogma, Kierkegaard denies man the right to 
think about reality on the assumption of its objectivity; instead 
he affirms that “ truth is subjectivity ”.1 The recognition of the 
existence of supra-personal reality is the final act of Reason; 
for dogmatic epistemologies, Reason’s discovery of reality is at 
once an assurance of its rational character and the justification 
of its intellectual interpretation. 

While the epistemologies of the historic dogmatic schools 
have varied in detail, they have all held that reality permits 
exploration by Reason. Whether it is held that intellect has 
the right and ability to conduct self-sufficient investigations of 
reality ; or that intellect traces the thoughts of God in nature and 
mind; or that intellect finds God’s revelation of Himself in 
Scripture and conscience, grasping not the hidden mind of God, 
but only those imperatives which God has uttered in human 
categories; whether it be held that knowledge of God is ana- 
logical or literal, always it is agreed that human thinking and 
reality stand in a trustworthy relation which renders intellectual 
pursuit of reality worthwhile, in the assurance that truth may 
be approached. 

Kierkegaard’s repudiation of dogmatic Christianity is 
explicit in his criticism of Christian doctrine. 

Suppose Christianity is not a matter of knowledge, so that increased know- 
ledge is of no avail except to make it easier to fall into the confusion of considering 
Christianity as a matter of knowledge. . . . Objective faith, what does that mean ? 
It means a sum of doctrinal propositions. But suppose Christianity were nothing 
of the kind; suppose on the contrary it were inwardness, and hence also the 
paradox, so as to thrust the individual away subjectively, in order to obtain 
significance for the existing individual in the inwardness of his existence. . . .? 

Not only does Kierkegaard deny that Christianity is a 
mere sum of dogmas (Reformed theology joins him here), 
but he also denies that intellect is in any way related to faith, 
either as ground for belief in reality, or with respect to dogmatic 
interpretation and application of faith. Faith is not proved 
genuine by final submersion in an intellectual vision of God; 
precisely the opposite is true: 

I contemplate the order of nature in the hope of finding God and I see 

omnipotence and wisdom; but I also see much else that disturbs my mind and 
excites anxiety. The sum of all this is objective uncertainty. But it is for this 


very reason that the inwardness becomes as intense as it is, for it embraces this 
objective uncertainty with the entire passion of the infinite. . . . 


1 Postscript, Chapter II. *Ibid., pp. 192 f. 
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Faith is precisely the contradiction between the infinite passion of the in- 

dividual’s inwardness and the objective uncertainty. If I am capable of grasping 

God objectively, I do not believe, but precisely because I cannot do this I must 

believe. If I wish to preserve myself in faith I must constantly be intent upon 

holding fast the objective uncertainty, so as to remain out upon the deep, over 
seventy thousand fathoms of water, still preserving my faith.? 


Faith is exhibited most truly in the believer who remains pas- 
sionately loyal to God, while recognising that He is not only 
incredible, but unknowable. 

A believer who believes, i.e., believes against the understanding, takes the 
mystery of faith seriously and is not duped by the pretense of understanding, 
but is aware that the curiosity which leads to glimpsing is infidelity and betrayal 
of the task.? 

His anti-intellectualism stated explicitly, Kierkegaard 
defines Christianity positively: 

The thing of being a Christian is not determined by the whet of Christianity 
but by the 4ow of the Christian. This 4ow can only correspond with one thing, 
the absolute paradox. There is therefore no vague talk to the effect that being 
a Christian is to accept, and to accept, and to accept quite differently, to appro- 
priate, to believe, to appropriate by faith quite differently (all of them purely 
rhetorical and fictitious definitions) ; but so de/ieve is specifically different from 
all other appropriation and inwardness. Faith is the objective uncertainty due 
to the repulsion of the absurd held fast by the passion of inwardness, which in 
this instance is intensified to the utmost degree.® 

How does thought function if Christianity be conceived 
as the act of the individual Christian? 


The dialectical aspect of the problem requires thought-passion—not to 
want to understand it, but to understand what it means to break thus with the 
understanding and with thinking and with immanence, in order to lose the last 
foothold of immanence, eternity behind one, and to exist constantly on the 
extremest verge of existence by virtue of the absurd.‘ 


Kierkegaard states the nature and function of thought 
thus: “It is the supreme passion of the Reason to seek a 
collision which will in one way or another prove its undoing.” * 
Its undoing results because “ thought-passion is to understand 
what it means to break with the understanding and with think- 
ing... .” Thought fulfils its whole task by unremittingly 
accentuating in the mind of the religious person the conviction 
that he can never grasp reality, but that he must believe despite 
the intellectual offence which it gives him. In the endless 
process, rising doubt constantly calls forth newly intensified 
_ 1 Postscript, p. 182. 5 Ibid., p. 540. 


Ibid., p. 505. Ibid., p. 505. 
* Fragments, p. 29. 
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Thought has an additional, wholly secondary function. 
Thought may frame poetic exclamations intended to spread 
the contagion of the poet’s inward faith, but not to convey ideas. 
Only thus was dogma acceptable to Kierkegaard. Unless dogma 
is a form of poetry intended to express faith as passion, it is mere 
confusion. 


VI 


The questions asked at the outset of this paper are these: 
Does the doctrinal interpretation of Christianity stand under 
the same charges which Kierkegaard brought against Hegel’s 
“ systematic idea”? Or does dogmatic theology also dispute 
the “‘ systematic idea”? Or does the truth lie between these 
extremes? 

On the ground of inner logical consistency, Hegel’s epis- 
temology cannot withstand the criticism of Kierkegaard. An 
even greater fault, Kierkegaard points out, is that the personal 
nature of all thinking (as distinct from thought falsely conceived 
as an abstract entity) is totally ignored in Hegel’s epistemology. 
By implication, any philosophy or theology which assumes that 
thought is unconditioned by the personality of the philosopher 
falls under the same condemnation. Theology as abstract 
intellectual science, dissociated from personal experience, such 
as underlay St. Augustine’s thought, is, in Kierkegaard’s view, 
cut off from truth, and like Hegelianism, is logically inconsistent. 

Yet Kierkegaard’s exclusive attention to religious experience 
disqualifies him as a theologian, for he denies intellection the 
right to participate in the upbuilding of man’s relation to God. 
Reformed theology holds that certain facts about God and 
Christ Jesus must be understood and acknowledged as true 
before Christian experience is possible. Emotional disturbance, 
mystical vision, and other varieties of psychological experience 
are possible without Christian ideas. But only the Christian 
character of the ideas which direct religious experience can 
identify it as uniquely Christian. ‘‘ Theology” which is non- 
intellectual aestheticism or description of psychological experience 
may refer to the God of the Christian, but Reformed dogma 
holds that unless poetic or scientific theologies know themselves 
Christian, they are more likely to refer to subjective insights 
dissociated from the God revealed in Christ and the records of 
His life. Reformed theology is convinced that without its sup- 
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porting frame of ideas, Christianity retains only a relatively un- 
important historical contact with its Founder and is indistinguish- 
able from other religions the ideas of which contradict the teach- 
ings of Christ. 

Kierkegaard condemns any interpretation of Christianity 
which forgets passionate faith in God. Theology which lives 
by its experience of God agrees with Kierkegaard in condemning 
Hegel’s epistemology, since it knows that knowledge of God 
depends not on the unity of human and divine mind, but on 
the divine grace of Self-revelation. Reformed theology disputes 
any epistemology which obliterates the division between God 
and man. Nevertheless, psychological experience is not the 
sum of Christianity. Dogmatic theology flatly contradicts 
Kierkegaard’s exclusive subjectivism in that its epistemology 
affirms the eternal reality of absolute truth, historical revelation 
of God in Christ, and the witness of the Holy Spirit in Christian 
thinking. 


Washington, D.C. Etwyn SMITH. 


THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH AT WAR 


Tue title over this article gives its limitations. As data are 
lacking to give a full review of the spiritual developments in 
the Netherlands as a whole, I have had to restrict myself to the 
Dutch Reformed Church, which is by far the largest Protestant 
Church in the Netherlands, omitting reference to the struggle 
of the Christian Reformed Church and to the Roman Catholic 
Church! except where the Churches acted jointly. 

The second aspect is: the Church “ at war”. The Church 
has a struggle of its own in defence of God’s commandments in 
the life of the State, which in many ways runs parallel to the 
secular strife, but is in no way identical with it. Therefore a 
number of consequences of the secular war which affect the 
Church have been excluded. 

Thirdly the Church is still ‘‘ at war ’’ and so the picture 
I will have to give is shifting and dynamic. It is a picture of 
trends rather than facts. 


I 


It might seem a curious statement, that the Church thrives 
on warfare. Still it is an old truism that the Church should be 
an Ecclesia militans. During a secular war other elements are 
added. The insecurity of all things material shatters the trust 
men put on earthly belongings and security. It becomes easier 
to understand the Psalmist who was hunted in the desert of 
Judah and the Son of Man Who had no place to lay down 
His head. Both these states of war were present in the Nether- 
lands and they played their part in the work God intended to 
do to that part of His Church which we call Dutch Reformed. 
To many an observer the vitality of the old Dutch Reformed 
Church had been a miracle and very often the description sug- 
gests the dead stick that suddenly came to blossom. But I 
believe this picture is inaccurate. The Dutch Reformed Church 
Neither of them admits National to cotsmunion, ‘The Dutch Reformed Church, 
however, did not decree a similar measure. 
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never was as dead as that, and during the last years of peace 
God prepared the ground for its strength during the war. 

During the ’thirties new currents were breaking their way. 
Renewed interest for Bible study was spreading and there was 
a movement for a thorough overhaul of Church-organisation. 
The latter movement had no success, it is true, but its existence 
is more important than its success. Other changes were coming, 
very slowly, too slowly for their fiery protagonists, but coming 
all the same. Some complained that the Church was losing its 
place in the life of the people and that it had no message. Again 
there was some truth in this but more often than not it was a 
loss of traditionalism and a lack of that particular message the 
complainers wanted the Church to bring. God, however, did 
more than make these general preparations; almost at the last 
minute some important changes in the personnel of the organisa- 
tion of the Dutch Reformed Church were made. 

When the storm broke and shogk the old oak of the Church, 
that seemed so lifeless, breaking some dead twigs and tearing 
off the dead leaves, the heat of the strife simply forced out the 
budding life. 


II 


On May roth, 1940, the peace that God had granted to 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands for more than a century was 
broken. After five days of struggle the enemy was established 
in the country. 

The reaction of the people was that of a man who has 
been sleeping and is woken up by a blow on the head. It was 
dumbfounded, bewildered, completely at a loss about its present 
situation. Still less did it know how to react. 

The German occupiers started by behaving very decently 
indeed, contrary to the expectation, and only a few farseeing 
men recognised that this was part of the Nazi system. “ Never 
put all your demands at once. Begin by treating the vanquished 
lightly and they will think they have come off well. This will 
slacken their will to resist. Then put your next demand and 
they will no more have the energy to start the struggle again 
for the little extra. And go on in that way, bit by bit, until 
the victim has lost his will to resist and his self-esteem, becoming 
your slave.” It sounds like Uncle Screwtape, the senior hench- 
man of the devil, writing to his underling Mr. Wormwood, 
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but it is Hitler in the last chapter of Mein Kampf writing 
to the German people. 

This the Nazis tried to do in the Netherlands. The pro- 
gramme was to nazify the country, including the Churches, 
bit by bit, and to incorporate it as a pure Aryan part in the 
glorious Third Reich. 

But things were not to go according to plan. The blow 
of May 1940 had not broken the Dutch people. The people 
had been stunned, but it was still full of fight. By September 
it was quite clear that hope was not lost, and those brave men 
who from the beginning had never faltered in their resolution 
to continue the fight till the end slowly but surely swung public 
opinion to their side notwithstanding a beginning reign of 
terror and a drumfire of Nazi propaganda. 

During those first months a number of churchmen played 
a great part in confirming the determination of the people to 
resist the annihilation bit by bit of all they deemed good and holy. 
Some of them were imprisoned or put in concentration camps to 
be broken in body and if possible in spirit. One very popular 
preacher from the Hague was put in gaol and when he sang 
psalms in his cell the Nazi gaolers beat him. When he sang 
again a second beating followed and so on. He was transferred 
to the concentration camp in Amersfoort. There God allowed 
his body to be broken under the “ treatment” and granted him 
to go on praising the Lord with the Church triumphant.} 

I believe this preacher was the first to die. Others suffered 
imprisonment but were not called to lay down their lives. The 
fortitude with which they stood their ordeal, however, was a 
source of strength to the other prisoners. 


Ill 


Though many Christians bore testimony to their faith from 

the beginning, the voice of the Dutch Reformed Church as a 
body was not so clear from the start. There were various reasons 
for this lack of clarity. First of all, the Dutch Reformed Church 
had no representative body to speak for it. There certainly was 
the General Synod, but under the constitution and practice of 
the Church, this was rather an administrative than a representa- 
? It is estimated that up to October 1944 some thirty preachers of the Dutch Reformed 


—_ died in Nazi camps. Other Churches suffered similarly, but exact figures cannot 
given. 
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tive body. Second, the Germans had not attacked the Church 
and they left it more freedom than to any other institution. 
Then, of course, there were many timorous people who thought 
that the Church was very vulnerable and that care should be 
taken not to endanger the many Church institutions, the schools 
and the welfare work. Last of all, like every Dutch association, 
the Church was not united on the issues. 

On the first Sunday after the conquest the leaders of the 
Dutch Reformed Church sent a message to the people. It was 
a confession of sin and an assurance of God’s comfort amid the 
many sorrows. This message, perhaps, did not mean very 
much to the people, but it meant something to the leaders of 
the Church, for this was the first sign that the hitherto silent 
Church desired to speak. This was even more clearly voiced 
in a message of July 1940 where the Synod said: “ May the 
Reformed Church, which God in His great mercy has given 
to be a mother to our people, be able once more to become 
true to its calling on behalf of the whole nation.’ 

The turning point came on October 27th, 1940, when 
two declarations of great importance were read from the pulpits. 
The first was a message from the General Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church to the nation, stating the causes the Church 
would have to defend. The second was a letter which the 
Protestant Churches (the Dutch Reformed Church, the Christian 
Reformed Church, the Reunited Reformed Church, the Brother- 
hood of Remonstrants and the Society of Mennonites) had sent 
to the Reich-Commissioner for Occupied Holland protesting 
against the enforced dismissal of Jewish officials. I give the text 
of the first document in full as it clearly shows the spirit and 
the aim of the action: 


The General Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church, assembled on October 
16th and 17th, 1940, has acknowledged with thankfulness the work of the 
— on the problems of the Church, which it had set up. 

nitence the Synod, with the Church, confesses its sin before 
its Heed on and a Lord. It recognises with great thankfulness God’s special grace 
in the fact that to-day so many are called to pray and to work for the Church 
in our country. 

It asks with deep concern that, by God’s gracious leading, it may become 
manifest in the visible Church, that the Church has one Lord, one Faith and 


1 This and other quotations of documents are taken from a booklet of documents 
collected and edited by af of God the Dutch 

is covers a num im t documents a 
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one Baptism, so that gathered round bread and wine it may remember the 
death of the Lord till He come. 

It declares that the Church has been called through home and foreign 
missions to deliver the message which has been entrusted to it, the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, so that our people and all peoples may praise Him. 

From this message it follows that the Church has been entrusted with the 
education of the young and the care of the sick. 

In the light of the Word of God it will follow its path through this earthly 
life. May this Word alone direct its conduct towards the authorities by whose 
hand it has pleased God to rule us. By the Word the Church knows itself 
protected ; it knows that it is in its trust. 


The Church thanks God that it is able to say what it must say with emphasis 
even in these days. 

The Synod desires : 

First to remind the Church of the great heritage of spiritual freedom to 
which the Bible refers so expressly. The Reformation, which we remember 
with thankful hearts on Reformation-day, stood up for it and affirmed it anew 
against everything and in everything. 

Secondly, to direct the attention of the Church to the position and the 
value of the Christian family and the education of youth, keeping in mind the 
significance of the covenant of grace and the calling of the parents to help in 
the fulfilment of the vow made at baptism. 

Thirdly, to awaken the Church so that it may again honour the day of 
the Lord. The Church must insist on sanctifying the day of remembrance of 
the victory of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the preaching of the Word of the Lord. 

Faith comes through the preached word and the preached word comes 
from the Word of God. 


May God’s blessing be on the country and the people. 

“ Yea, in the way of Thy judgments, O Lord, have we waited for thee” 
(Isaiah xxvi. 8). 

“Be not slothful in business; be fervent in spirit; serving the Lord ; 
rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation ; continuing instant in prayer” (Romans 
- Wait for the manifestation of the everlasting kingdom. 

With these documents the Protestant Churches entered the 
war, a war, as the message of the Synod states explicitly, for the 
Kingdom of God; for it was not the task of the Church to 
participate in the war of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
against Nazi Germany. It must be conceded that some confusion 
between the two wars existed. Those who preached from the 
pulpit did perhaps not always separate the two wars sufficiently 
in their own minds and often the listening congregation cer- 
tainly did not catch the difference. To the Nazis the difference 
was not clear, either. They saw the Church merely as an o 
posing secular power that was scheduled to be attacked last of 
all and in this stage only to be sapped. They complained that 
they had not attacked the Church, but that the Church had 
attacked them. Taking the task of a Church as conceived by 
the Nazis, there was a shadow of truth in this contention. The 
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question who attacked first was a question as to what was 
considered the task of the Church; and the Church of the 
Netherlands was, in accordance with a longstanding tradition, 
as emphatic in affirming the task of the Church in the main- 
tenance of the commandments of God in the life of the State 
as the Nazis were in denying it. The dismissal of Jewish officials 
was deemed by the Nazis to be outside the scope of the Churches, 
but the Churches declared the regulations on this dismissal 
contrary to Christian mercy and to the Holy Scriptures. Tactic- 
ally this point of view forced the Churches to counter-attack 
before their energy had been sapped. 

Important though these points may be in the actual struggle, 
the real importance of the declarations was that the Church, 
having overcome all checks in its midst, had clearly stated its 
message to the nation and had witnessed before all men, together 
with the other Churches showing that there were no longer six 
religious associations but One Holy Catholic Church. 

These two strains, the ever-renewed open witness of the 
Church against Nazi infringement of God’s commandments 
and the growing unity of the Churches, are characteristic for 
the rest of the struggle. Co-operation was achieved even with 
the Roman Catholic Church and on several occasions Protestants 
and Roman Catholics protested jointly in the name of Chris- 
tianity in the Netherlands. This was done for the first time on 
October 17th, 1942, when a joint committee of three members 
submitted a memorandum to the Reich-Commissioner stating 
that the Christian foundations of the nation were being attacked 
and begging him to take appropriate measures to retrieve the 
situation, 

It is impossible in this article to do more than mention the 
questions which led to protests. They were made against the 
renewed legalisation of prostitution (October 1941), the depor- 
tation of Jews (July 1942), the labour service (November 1942), 
forced labour (February 1943), sterilisation of human beings 
(May 1943), etc. To state its policy the Synod issued some 
pastoral letters. These are the main battles of the war in which 
from a material point of view the success was next to nothing. 
The body of the Netherlands remained in the power of the 
enemy, and so it will remain till the allied armies bring liberation, 
but the battle for the soul of the nation has been won by the 
Church and that is the part of the battle that really matters to it. 
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IV 


The battle of the Dutch Reformed Church against the 
enemy without gave a new impetus to the movement for rebuild- 
ing itself within. 

“In the distress of our people, we become clearly conscious 
of the distress of the Church, which was unprepared for what 
it had to do. At that moment many of us passed through great 
humiliation.” These words, taken from a report of the Synod, 
give the key-note of the “‘ movement for rebuilding the congre- 
gation”. A Church divided, without real fellowship, could have 
no real message and therefore no strength. Those who felt this 
humbled themselves before the Lord, they confessed their sin, 
admitting their responsibility for this unhappy state of affairs 
and asked for a renewal of His grace. 

Their prayer was heard. The Church acted, and they 
worked at the rebuilding of the congregations from within, 
impressing the members of the Church with the magnitude of 
the task the Church of Christ is bound by His Word to shoulder 
and stressing their own responsibility in this respect. They 
tried to bring home the lesson that the Church is to be the 
salt of the earth and the light of the world, that faith, prayer 
and Bible-study have to be living realities in these hard days 
and that only a real living Church can wage war against the 
corruptor of Christianity. 

It is difficult for anyone who has not lived in the country 
during the occupation to give an exact picture of this rebuilding 
of the congregation. The crop springing from the deepening 
of faith seems to be as diverse as the talents granted to those 
who have been touched by it. The only thing I can say for 
certain is that, to use Calvin’s words, to live for the honour 
of God has to many become a new reality. 


Vv 


Having written about the inner circle of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, let us turn to the perimeter, for the results of 
a strengthening of the power at the centre should be seen most 
clearly at the forward positions. 

These forward positions had been before the war what is 
called in military language “forward defended localities”. 
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The Church had been on the defensive; it had endeavoured to 
retain the claim it had had in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when it was the established Church, to be the Church 
of all Protestants in the Netherlands. As an organisation it 
stood in some ways before the same dilemma as the League of 
Nations: either to be universal and weak or to be limited and 
strong. The choice was conditioned by history, and remaining 
universal in its aim the Dutch Reformed Church, drifting 
with the liberal tendencies of the nineteenth century, lost on 
the one side those who did not agree with this tendency and 
on the other side fought a losing battle against the encroaching 
materialist philosophy. In defence against materialism a battle 
was fought and ultimately won on the issue of education, but 
in the course of that struggle many churchmen got mixed 
up in politics. All progressive elements were against the 
Church in this battle and though it is true that the Church 
only won the struggle thanks to-the help of the Christian 
masses, it is equally true that it lost all the side that claimed 
to be progressive. 

Times were changing. During the last decades the hollow- 
ness of the materialist creed was increasingly felt. Less and less 
to be progressive and a Christian was felt as an incompatibility. 
The harvest was lying ready, but the old front-line barred the 
road to the harvesters. With the war the prevalent insecurity 
ripened more fields ready to bow the heavy head before their 
Creator, and at the same time the old barrier was broken down. 
When the Church boldly and clearly spoke its word, those 
outside wondered: “‘ Is this the same old rusty organisation ? ” 

When, thanks to the renewal within, the Church came out 
with an evangelising campaign, stronger than it had been able 
to launch for many decades, the response was impressive. During 
the first ‘‘ week of the Church for every man” the churches 
were full as never before and sometimes more than half of those 
present were men and women who had stood outside the Church 
for all their lives. Not only those outside stepped over the 
fallen barrier, the Church did so too. If there were people who 
still hesitated to step over the barrier of the past, being reluctant 
to accept the message from a Church they still regarded with 
suspicion, but ready to accept the message of Jesus Christ, 
the Church came over to them and brought them that message 
in their homes and hearts. 
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The gain has not been a gain of the moment. The churches 
remained full and in the liberated parts they remain full to 
this day. Of course this is only an outward sign of enlarged 
interest. Only He Who knows the hearts can appreciate how 
large a gain has been made. But for all we know the perimeter 
has been widened and the Dutch Reformed Church has won 
a larger place in the heart of the people of the Netherlands. 


Here my review of this war must end. The struggle of 
the Church on this earth is never won and the war of the Dutch 
Reformed Church described in these pages is just one of the 
wars it has to fight, a spectacular one, it is true, but just one of 
many. Those who are fighting this war are aware of this. They 
are trying hard to overcome internal differences in the Dutch 
Reformed Church that have been covered up during the major 
battles. Much remains to be done, but if it is God’s will it will 
be achieved. 

London. G. vAN BLoKLanD. 


THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
PROTESTANTISM IN THE POST-WAR WORLD? 


In this brief survey I propose to look at the Protestant Church 
from three points of view—the numerical, the political, and 
the spiritual, in the hope that we may thus gain some idea of 
her prospects in the Post-War World. 


I, THE NUMERICAL POSITION 


I must trouble you with some statistics for only so can we 
secure anything like an adequate impression as to the present 
position of Protestantism. I have taken pains to secure the 
most reliable data possible, but, even so, I must ask you to be 
content with approximate figures for the simple reason that 
absolutely certain figures are not obtainable in all cases. 

Different denominations calculate their membership on 
different principles. The Roman Church, for example, calcu- 
lates the number of its followers by counting everyone who has 
been baptised into it in infancy, whether he now attends it or 
not, while the Baptists, at the opposite extreme, regard as 
members only those who have received Baptism by immersion 
after personal profession of faith. The figures I give, however, 
are reliable for purposes of comparison. 

Tue Poputation oF THE Wortp. We may take the 
population of the world as 2,186 millions. The Roman Catholics 
claim to have 386 millions or 17.7 per cent of the population 
of the world. Some would put the figure even higher, but we 
may take 386 millions as pretty near the mark. This means 
that rather more than one-sixth of the human race is claimed 
by the Roman Church. It is true that these figures are inflated 
because of the manner in which the Roman Church arrives 
at her statistics. Let us remember, however, that on the Com- 
munion Rolls of many a Protestant Church there also figure 
frequently as members many who have not been inside a church 
for years. 

1 Address delivered to the Scottish Reformation Society in Glasgow on September 
rgth, 1944. 
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The Protestants in the world may be taken as 240 millions, 
i.e. 11 per cent of the total population of the world. We might 
thus say that one-ninth of the world’s population is Protestant. 

The Orthodox Church claims to have 160 millions of 
the world’s population within her fold or 7.3 per cent of the 
whole. 

The total Christian population of the world is 786 millions 
or nearly 36 per cent of all the inhabitants of this planet. 

You will notice that the Protestants are, statistically, far 
behind the Roman Catholics. We might express the ratio by 
saying that for every 22 Protestants there are 35 Roman 
Catholics. 

It is worth while glancing at the position of the other 
principal religions of the world: 

The Mohammedans have 244 millions or 11.1 per cent of 
the world’s population—just a trifle more than the total number 
of Protestant Christians. 

The Buddhists number 175 millions or 8 per cent of the 
world’s population; the Hindus 268 millions, i.e. 12.3 per cent 
of the population of the world. 

The Confucians and Taoists number 400 millions or 18.3 
per cent of the population of the world and are, thus, easily the 
most numerous religious group in the world. 

It will be seen that the Protestants with 11 per cent of 
the world’s population cannot by any means claim a leading 
place among the various religious bodies. Nevertheless it is an 
advantage that the majority of Protestants belong to the United 
States and the British Commonwealth of Nations, which have 
occupied such an important place in the history of our modern 
era. I think it could be shown that they have gained that 
position just because of the qualities bred in them by their 
Protestant principles. 

Tue Britisu Istanps. The population of England and 
Wales in 1941 was 41,460,000. The Roman Catholics in 1940 
claimed 2,406,419 for their communion out of this total, 
ie. 5.8 per cent of the whole population of England and 
Wales. 

The population of Scotland in 1941 was 5,007,000 and in 
1940 the Roman Catholics claimed 614,419; i.e. over 12 per 
cent of the whole population of Scotland is Roman Catholic. 

The combined population of Eire and Northern Ireland in 
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1941 was 4,188,000 of which the Roman Catholics claimed 
4,013,701 in 1940; i.e. 72 per cent of the population of Ireland 
is Roman Catholic. 

If we look at the figures for the British Islands, we cannot 
fail to notice that in proportion to population Scotland has more 
than twice as many Roman Catholics as England and Wales. 
This, of course, is due to the remarkable influx of Irish Roman 
Catholics to work on Clydeside in by-gone days. It cannot be 
imagined that this influx will continue in the future. Eire 
glories in her independence and has deliberately chosen to 
separate herself from the rest of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations in this tremendous struggle for their own freedom and 
for the freedom of the world. Eire cannot very well claim rights 
after the War.as a member of the Empire and send her sons 
freely into Scotland while at the same time claiming to be 
independent. 

America. We find in the Usited States a population of 
135 millions. It is somewhat difficult to get exact figures as 
to the number of Roman Catholics in the United States—the 
figures I have seen vary from 18 to 25 millions Let us take 
this latter figure, and with the knowledge that it is an exceedingly 
generous figure. Nevertheless, it gives them only 18.5 per cent 
of the population of the United States. Those who are accus- 
tomed to think of the people of the United States as predomin- 
antly Anglo-Saxon in race may think this a very large proportion; 
but the truth is that nowadays the United States are only very 
partially Anglo-Saxon as far as blood is concerned. The immi- 
gration from southern Europe, especially Italy, has been very 
large, as well as from intensely Roman Catholic countries like 
Eire, Poland, Belgium, Roman Catholic Germany, as well as 
Quebec, Mexico, and Central America. Taking this into account, 
it is truly marvellous that the proportion of Roman Catholics 
in the United States is not much larger than it is, and let it 
be remembered that the figure we have conceded them errs 
certainly on the generous side. 

It shows that the free atmosphere of the United States 
where men are delivered from the shackles of every kind of 
traditionalism is not particularly favourable to the spirit of the 
Roman Hierarchy. The freedom-loving people of that country, 
many of whose fathers tasted bitter oppression in other lands 
in the past, will see to it that religious freedom is maintained 
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for all their citizens—including Roman Catholics. It is true 
that the Roman Catholic population of the United States in- 
creased 7 per cent in the decade from 1926 to 1936 according 
to their own statistics but this is no more than the normal 
growth of the population of the United States in that period. 

Turning to Canada, we find that the population of the 
Dominion in 1931 was 10,400,000 of whom 4,285,000 were 
claimed as Roman Catholics, i.e. over 41 per cent. This, 
however, is explained through the large number of Canadians 
who are of French origin and who are increasing very rapidly 
indeed. So rapid is this increase that one wonders whether the 
prophecy of a perfervid French-Canadian priest when his people 
were defeated may not yet be fulfilled. He declared: ‘* To-day 
the French are defeated in Canada but the time will come 
when the whole of this land, east and west, will yet again be 
under the dominion of our race.” Let it be remembered that 
the type of Frenchman in Canada is not that of modern France 
but of the old pre-Revolution France with their pathetic sub- 
servience to the priest. Nevertheless, when I was in Montreal 
seven years ago, there were signs among the younger generation 
even in the Roman Catholic Province of Quebec that they do 
not accept the domination of the clergy quite so meekly as 
their fathers did. There were not a few signs of discontent and 
even of secession in some parts. In spite, therefore, of the very 
large proportion of Roman Catholics in the country I do not 
think they are at all likely ever to control the Dominion.? 

Let us now glance for a few moments at the situation of the 
Roman Church in Latin America. 

Here you have a field which has been almost exclusively 
in the hands of the Roman Church for over four centuries, yet 
I am safe in saying that from among her own sons there has 
arisen there a far more bitter opposition to Roman clericalism 
than you find anywhere in the British Empire or in the United 
States 


Take Mexico with a population of 19} millions. In no 
country has the Roman Church been so curbed and controlled 


1 If we take the British Empire as a whole, we find that 16} per cent. of the Christian 
people are Roman Catholics, taking the figures for 1931. It is, however, rather remarkable 
that in the Empire there are as many Mohammedans as Christians (taking Roman Catholics 
and Protestants combined) ; and there are 2$ times as many Hindus as Christians in 
the Empire. In the whole British Empire, Christians to non-Christians are in the ratio 
of 4 to 23. Such facts ought to fill us with very serious —- as we think how much 
still remains to be done the evangelisation of the World. 
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as in Mexico—to the extent in some provinces of allowing 
only one priest for every 50,000 people, while papal representa- 
tives have been banished from the country or imprisoned when 
found guilty of disobeying the laws of the Republic. And the 
entry of foreign priests into the country has been completely 
stopped. These actions of the Mexican government have often 
been described as “‘ persecution ”. All that they really amounted 
to was a determination on the part of the government to rule 
in their own land. 

In South America, out of 61 million people there are only 
2 million Protestants, but this figure reveals remarkable Pro- 
testant progress in the last half century. 

In every South American country there is a very large 
proportion of the people strongly in favour of religious freedom 
for all. I should say that at least 60 per cent of the people 
have perfectly open minds in matters of religion, and when 
Protestants have suffered something bordering upon persecu- 
tion it has always been due to the pressure of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy on dictatorial government authorities who happen 
to be in power for the time being. The danger to the Roman 
Catholic Church in Latin America does not arise so much 
from Protestant missionaries as from her own discontented 
children. 

Strange as it may seem, the Roman Catholic Church in 
recent times has been far more secure in Great Britain and the 
United States with their passionate love of religious freedom 
for all, than in those traditionally Roman Catholic lands where 
other faiths were so long cruelly crushed by the iron hand of 
clerical oppression. In Britain and the United States priests 
are respected like any other members of the community and 
we do not hear those crushing comments on priests which we 
hear in purely Roman Catholic countries like Spain, where it 
is a common saying: ‘‘ Beware of the bull from the front, of 
the mule from behind, and of the priest from all points of the 


compass, 
' Il, THE POLITICAL POSITION 
America. I was in South America while Mussolini and 
Hitler were consolidating their position and building up their 
Totalitarian States. I speak of the effect of their influence in 
South America. 


| 
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The view had been sedulously spread abroad that both 
Italy and Germany had been led to the verge of ruin by the 
intransigence of the parties of the Left. Mussolini and Hitler 
were constantly represented as saviours of their countries. They 
were born psychologists and knew not only how to influence 
their own people but other lands as well. They were every- 
where regarded as strong men. They seemed to be leading 
their people in the path of progress and prosperity. Their 
commerce increased amazingly and their propaganda was 
incessant. The British and American nations were represented 
as decadent pluto-democracies. Our day was supposed to be 
done. We appeared to have grown weak and confused. 

Hitler broke treaties, but the British, French, and Americans 
did not seem to mind. We were insulted, but we seemed to 
take it because of our weakness. The Japanese subjected our 
nationals in China to revolting treatment—even to stripping 
them naked in the public streets—but the once powerful British 
lion seemed too old and feeble to do anything about it. 

Our greatness seemed to be a thing of the past like the 
glory that was Greece or the greatness that was Rome. As 
Totalitarianism in Europe went on constantly increasing its 
power and prestige, you could see before your very eyes the 
governments of South America and the South American Press 
veering round more and more in their favour. It seemed a 
matter of political necessity; for the democracies appeared too 
weak or too decadent to defend either themselves or their friends, 
and it seemed positively dangerous not to be on the winning 
side of Fascism and Nazism. 

At the same time you could see the claims of the Roman 
Church increasing visibly year by year. Britain and America, 
the great bulwarks of Protestantism, seemed to be broken reeds. 
It was natural that an authoritarian Church should feel a certain 
kinship with authoritarian governments and exert her power 
more and more as these seemed to get everything their own 
way. 

In 1933 a very farseeing Peruvian educated in the United 
States and afterwards occupant of an important government 
post in Lima, said to me, “ You mark my words, we are in 
for a period of intense Conservatism for some years”. He 
spoke the truth. Conservatism in South America means close 
association of government with the Roman Hierarchy. That 
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was the year Adolf Hitler attained to power. Explain it how 

will but Conservatism in South America kept step with the 
progress of Totalitarianism in Europe. It was duly noted in 
Latin America how the Pope made a Concordat with Hitler; 
and later how he blessed the armies of Mussolini as they were 
setting forth for the conquest of Abyssinia. It was also carefully 
noted how Mussolini gave back to the Pope his temporal 
sovereignty and the Vatican State was set up. They saw also 
how German and Italian troops in collaboration with Moham- 
medan Moors helped to overthrow the constitutional Republican 
government of Spain; and how this combination nowhere 
received so much approval as in the Vatican where General 
Franco was known as the favourite son of the Roman Church. 
It was duly observed, too, in Latin America that the democra- 
cies of Britain and France were either indifferent to the fate 
of democracy in Spain or were too weak to make their influence 
felt. 

While all this went on, the Roman Church in South 
America redoubled her efforts. She tried to control all educa- 
tion, not only public but private; tried to exclude Protestant 
missionaries; through her emissaries Protestant preachers were 
arrested and Protestant meetings were broken up. 

Things reached a climax in January 1942. Archbishop 
Antonio “Dos Santos Cabral of Rio de Janeiro wrote the 
American Ambassador asking the United States government 
to take steps to exclude Protestant missionaries from Brazil 
which for long had been a most liberal country where a young 
Protestant Church had grown up—a vigorous Church both 
spiritually and intellectually, and respected in the country. In 
January 1942 the Archbishop declared in his letter to the 
American Ambassador that Protestant work “was causing 
antipathy and resentment against the United States of America ” 
and urging that for the maintenance of a better understanding 
with the United States, Mr. Sumner Welles and President 
Roosevelt should intervene by taking “ the necessary precau- 
tions ” against Protestant workers coming from the United 
States to South America. The letter of the Archbishop was the 
signal for a great hue and cry against Protestant missionaries 
all over South America. In this campaign certain Protestant 
journalists played an ignoble part. The great cry was that 
Protestant work in South America was endangering President 
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Roosevelt’s “‘ Good Neighbour Policy ”’. Please note the utterly 
intolerable nature of this claim. It is, in effect, a claim that 
where Roman Catholics are in the ascendant no Protestant 
workers must enter on any account—or it will cause international 
complications politically and produce “ antipathy and bitter- 
ness”. 

Worse than anything from South America was a state- 
ment issued on November 14th, 1942, in name of all the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Church in the United 
States. They homologated the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
leaders in South America; and sought to take advantage of the 
War situation to force the United States government to issue 
an order prohibiting Protestant preachers from leaving the 
United States to go to Roman Catholic countries. 

Dr. George Howard, an evangelist, born in Buenos Aires 
and a citizen of the Argentine, undertook to visit all the countries 
of South America and ascertain on the spot whether the presence 
of American Protestant missionaries in South America really 
endangered Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Good Neighbour Policy”. In San- 
tiago, the capital of Chile, where I was at that time, he secured 
glowing testimonies from leading intellectuals and public men, 
including three ex-Presidents of the Republic, expressing in 
unmistakable terms their admiration for the Protestant mis- 
sionaries and thankfulness for their work. There was no mis- 
taking the enthusiasm of their communications, and yet they 
were all nominally Roman Catholics. He had practically the 
same kind of communications wherever he went—and the result 
of his investigations is being published in book form. 

This whole question raised no small stir in the United 
States and at first many were inclined to accept the Roman 
Catholic presentation of the case, but with further enlighten- 
ment the tide turned completely and in the end the Roman 
Catholic leaders were sorry that they had ever raised the 
question. 

At the end of last War, a regular wave of Liberalism 
passed over Latin America, and Protestant missionaries and 
lecturers were welcomed as never before. As Fascism and 
Nazism gained influence in the world, the attitude of govern- 
ments stiffened towards Protestantism. Now that we are about 
to win another World War, I venture to predict that Liberalism 
will come into its own once more in South America—and this 
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will mean immediately more freedom for Protestant work and 
every kind of Protestant institutions. 

Europe. I can say the same with equal confidence regarding 
Italy which henceforth is to have a Democratic government. 
Two examples will illustrate this. As soon as Sicily was liberated 
by the Allies there appeared immediately a Protestant newspaper 
edited by Dr. Teodoro Balma, the pastor of the Waldensian 
Church at Catania. This paper, E/ Correo Siciliano, with its 
free discussion of religion and life, is a symbol of the new era 
in Italy after years of suppression and censorship. | 

So also is the case of Signor Nicolo Introna, an honoured 
Elder of the Waldensian Church in Rome. He was Vice- 
President of the Bank of Italy, and was summoned by Mussolini 
who in a wild harangue called him “ Mason, Waldense, Protes- 
tante, and vile anti-Fascist’’. Signor Introna replied: “I am 
a Waldense—lI believe and preach the equality of all men before 
God.”’ Mussolini retaliated by having posters placed all over 
Rome vilifying him; but when the armies of Liberation entered 
Rome Marshal Badoglio made him President of the Bank of 
Italy. If such events could occur under Badoglio much more 
may we expect freedom of worship and freedom of speech 
under a still more democratic government in Italy. 

I am not without hope that a better day for Spain may 
dawn in the not distant future. The intolerant government of 
General Franco, under which nearly every Protestant place of 
worship in the country has been closed down, may not last for 
long if for no other reason than that the economic condition of 
the country is deplorable under his regime. When the hundreds 
of thousands of Republicans now in prison camps are released 
their influence on public opinion will be profound. 

France is once more to have a democratic regime. It is no 
small gain that this great country so long consecrated to freedom 
of speech and freedom of religion is now once more to stand 
for these great principles. In matters of faith France has in 
recent times a good tradition in regard to tolerance; and the 
one million Protestants of Huguenot descent will have before 
them a great opportunity in the years which lie immediately 
ahead. 


Holland with her vigorous and evangelical Calvinism may 
be depended on to maintain fully her great Protestant heritage 
both at home and in her Colonies. 
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Denmark and Norway seem to have learned a great deal 
spiritually during the War while in the furnace of affliction. 
It does not seem too much to look for a revived and more 
evangelical Lutheranism among them. 

Who can tell what the future of Germany is going to be 
with a people poisoned by the teachings of Adolf Hitler? It 
is rational to expect, however, that when the War ends German 
evangelicals like Pastor Nieméller who have suffered so bitterly 
for their faith will come into their own and exercise a mighty 
influence for the cause of God. It is almost the only ray of hope 
for the spiritual future of the German people. 

Czechoslovakia, Who can doubt that when the dark night of 
oppression is past, the land of John Hus and of the great Presi- 
dent Masaryk may be relied on to keep an open door for the 
Evangel ? 

Hungary has a tolerably good record in the matter of 
religious toleration, and with her large and influential Reformed 
Church may be reckoned on to do well in the new world in 
which we are promised freedom of conscience after the trammels 
of tyranny are removed. 

Russia. The whole world rejoiced last year at the recogni- 
tion granted by the Soviet Government to the Greek Orthodox 
Church. There can be no question that the Church in Russia 
needed a time of cleansing in the fire. She has had such a 
time. In spite of all opposition, the Baptists have made great 
progress in Russia and we may well pray for the advance of 
this branch of the Protestant family in that land. Who knows 
but that with their innate mysticism the Russians may yet 
become a mighty evangelical power ? 

Asia. What shall we say of the mighty continent of Asia 
with its ancient history and ancient religions ? 

In the Holy Land once again after so many centuries of 
Mohammedan domination the door is wide open to preach 
the Gospel to Jew and Gentile. 

In Jndia with its seething millions there are still only about 
six millions of Christians, but the Christians there can become 
a leavening influence to leaven the whole lump. There is a 
danger that if India secured Dominion status fanatical Hinduism 
might place obstacles in the way of Christian Missions. This 
matter ought to be carefully watched when it is proposed to 
give India her independence. 
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China with her 450 million people is already envisaged as 
one of the greatest nations of the future—because of the qualities 
of her people, her vast population, and her extensive territory. 
One of the greatest encouragements in the world of to-day is 
the noble Christian character of the majority of the Chinese 
Cabinet where no less than twelve are out and out Christians. 
I know of no other government in the world which in hours of 
crisis has adjourned for two or three days to engage in prayer 
for God’s guidance. Let us keep our eyes on China. Once 
more “ light cometh from the East”. 

Arrica. On the continent of Africa there appears to be 
nothing inimical to the Protestant cause—in fact it is all the 
other way. In South Africa the Dutch are a vigorous Protestant 
force to be reckoned with. Throughout the continent there are 
powerful Protestant missions—but it must be sadly acknow- 
ledged that the Protestants and Roman Catholics combined 
form only some 6 per cent of the total population of the conti- 
nent. There is the menace of 44 millions of Mohammedans 
with their fierce fanaticism—and there are no less than 90 million 
Animists. A revival among the ten million people in the Coptic 
Church would work wonders for the continent, and there is the 
cheering fact that in Eshiopia there is set before the Protestant 
world to-day a more open door for co-operation with the Copts 
than for countless centuries. 

From this hasty survey of world conditions we can safely 
say that there is ‘‘a great door and effectual opened” to the 
Protestant Church. We are living in a day of opportunity 
which calls for great activity. 

It is safe to say that Eire, Spain, Poland, Austria, and the 
Province of Quebec remain at this moment the greatest strong- 
holds of the Roman Church. But these countries represent a 
comparatively small proportion of the human race and cannot 
be regarded as countries destined to influence profoundly the 
immediate destinies of men. 

There is the question as to what the Vatican may do, or 
try to do, after the War, especially in connection with the 
freedom of worship promised to all nations in the Atlantic 
Charter. I must say from my own experience in South America 
that I have found a strong tendency among leading Roman 
Catholics to interpret freedom of religion as freedom to main- 
tain the Roman Church and as a corollary freedom to prevent 
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the Protestant from carrying on his religious work in the 
community. It is worth while watching to see that genuine 
religious freedom is assured for the world on the basis 
of the Atlantic Charter and that no false interpretations are 
allowed to be placed upon it. 


III, THE SPIRITUAL POSITION 


We can take it as certain that, after the War, there will 

be a wide open door for the Protestant Church to carry on her 

Gospel work in practically every land. What more could we 

wish for? Those of us who have lived in lands where freedom 

of worship has been denied or where it has been conceded 

grudgingly, can realise what an immense gain this is going 
to be. 


As to the prospect for the Protestant Church, everything 
depends upon her spiritual condition. The question is how 
far the Protestant bodies will have sufficient spiritual vitality 
to take advantage of the great opportunities which will present 
themselves in the not distant future. 

If we are to fail it will not be because of anything the 
Roman Church can do, but because we ourselves are not on 
fire with zeal for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. 

To do our work in the future every Protestant Church in 
the world needs solemnly to examine its defects and lack of 
spirituality. We need to humiliate ourselves before God for 
past failures, and pray with heart and soul for a fresh baptism 
of the Holy Spirit. 

It is not enough to point out the errors of Romanism, or 
point out one another’s errors. It is not enough to protest 
continually against one abuse or another. Protests are of value 
only up to a certain point. Beyond that I believe they do more 
harm than good. I respectfully suggest, therefore, that we 
protest somewhat less than we have been doing and teach our 
people a great deal more than we have hitherto done in regard 
to the great eternal verities of the faith. Instead of always 
preaching our ministers would do well to take a turn at teaching 
from their pulpits as well as in their Bible Classes. In this 
way most important questions of doctrine as well as living 
religious questions of the hour can be most effectively dealt 
with. I am persuaded that this is a crying need, and that if it 
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were wisely done would be welcomed in our congregations and 
do a vast amount of good. 

We must never forget that we are Ambassadors for Christ 
and that the function of an Ambassador is to speak not in his 
own name but in the name of the power which sent him. As 
preachers of the Gospel we are sent to expound the Word given 


us by Christ Who sent us. Outside of Scotland I have often 


had to listen to men who had not even a text from Scripture. 
All the time they were trying to tell what they thought and 
not delivering the message Christ had given. In Scotland itself 
we have all seen the type of preacher who says in effect, “ Let 
us look the text squarely in the face and then pass on”. We 
must never forget that ‘“‘ the Bible and the Bible alone is the 
religion of Protestants”. We can never exhaust its riches, 
and its interpretation will give ample scope to the greatest 
intellects in our pulpits. 

A good deal more could be done by our people in the 
way of keeping in touch with our legislators. I am sure many 
of them would welcome the suggestions of Christian men and 
women. Members of our congregations could represent to 
their members of Parliament, far more than they do, what 
laws should be passed in a Christian land; and, above all, 
Church members should see to it that their influence is felt 
at election time—at both Parliamentary and Municipal 
elections. 

I do not think that anyone would pretend that we are 
to-day enjoying an epoch of spiritual prosperity—no denomina- 
tion which is honest with itself could claim such a thing. There 
is one great source of hope—that the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion are to-day more conscious of their weaknesses, and are 
more humble than at any time within the lifetime of any of us. 
Is it too much to hope that this means that we are all going 
to fall back upon the inexhaustible power and resources of God 
more than we have ever done? 

In the Protestant Church we have a wonderful machine, 
brought to a high degree of perfection, capable of achieving the 
most marvellous results—but it needs more driving power from 
on high. 

God grant that in every land where the Evangel is known 
Ministers, office-bearers and communicants may be filled 


indeed with the blessed power of the Holy Spirit. Should 
10 
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this happen, the Roman Catholic question would soon cease 
to trouble us and many another Church problem would be 
solved. The first great step, therefore, is to seek reformation 
for ourselves, and the rest will follow. 


A. M. Renwick. 


Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE DIVINE-HUMAN ENCOUNTER? 


Tue original title, translated more literally, is Truth as Meeting, which perhaps 
gives a clearer idea of Dr. Brunner’s thesis. It is a thesis of paramount importance 
for the Church and Christian thought. It is revolutionary, and unless it can be 
proved to be on the wrong lines it will have to be seriously reckoned with if the 
Church is to recover its pristine influence and power. 

In some respects it is not new. In point of fact it is a plea for a return to the 
fundamental category of the Bible. Dr. Brunner calls it the category of Personal 
Correspondence. From first to last the Bible is concerned primarily with persons 
and personal relations. ‘The Triune God and man are persons and the relation 
between them is she theme of Holy Scripture. Our relation to nature and to things 
in general is not disregarded, but it is both assumed and affirmed that this relation 
becomes right when and only when the personal relations are right. In another 
respect Dr. Brunner’s thesis is not new. Since the publication of Martin Buber’s 
little book, J and Thou, the pre-eminence of personal relations over our relation 
to things has been gradually and surely moulding the best thought of our age. 

What is new in Dr. Brunner’s book is his assessment of the thought and 
practice of the Church in the light of the Biblical category of Personal Corres- 
pondence. He tells convincingly how the New Testament age was no sooner 
past than Church leaders began to move away from the atmosphere of Biblical 
to that of Greek thought. The fundamental category of Greek thought is the 
Object-Subject antithesis which has also provided the philosophy of the West 
with its chief quest through the centuries. After apostolic times and when Christian 
thinkers were much occupied with reflection on the Christian faith, it was perhaps 
inevitable that resort should be had to the Greek mode of thinking. This would 
have done no harm but only good if reflection on faith had remained anchored to 
faith itself. In any science, even in theological science, it is impossible to discard 
the Greek mode. Where the harm was done was in the almost wholesale substitu- 
tion of the Greek for the Biblical category. This substitution had a devastating 
effect upon the faith and life of the Church although, as has often happened i in 
history, there were many plain, unsophisticated folk in whom authentic Christian 
faith was preserved. 

The departure from the atmosphere of the Bible brought a serious sickness 
upon the Church. It was not as if only one organ of the body was affected. The 
trouble was in the blood-stream, so that the sickness spread to the whole body. 
But Dr. Brunner gives particulars by way of illustration. The first sinister effect 
of the displacement of Personal Correspondence by the Object-Subject antithesis 
was a misunderstanding of the place of doctrine in relation to faith. Faith is essen- 
tially a personal relationship, the obedient, trustful and loving response of the 
believer to Jesus Christ as the living Word of God. But now soundness in doctrine 
began to take the place of living faith. To be orthodox was the passport to the 
status of a Christian. It is not wonderful that in many of the early doctrinal con- 
ferences love was conspicuous by its absence. If correctness of doctrine is 
as equivalent to living faith, love easily takes wings and flies away. In the New 
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Testament, faith always works through love because it never ceases to be personal. 
Doctrine is vastly important, but when it is made the object of faith, Christ is 
dethroned and there is tragedy. Dr. Brunner calls this tragedy Odjectivism because 
it makes faith a relation to an Odject, whereas it is essentially a relation to a Sudject, 
even the Supreme Subject, Jesus Christ. Between a man and his Redeemer there 
is no place for the Object-Subject relation. 

Other historical illustrations of Objectivism are to be found in the Church’s 
attitude to itself, to its Orders and to its Sacraments. Nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment is the Church envisaged as an institution. It is always the fellowship of 
believers in God through Jesus Christ their Lord. In this as in everything Personal 
Correspondence is the governing category. But since Constantine the Church 
was more and more regarded as an institution and less and less as the fellowship 
of the Spirit. According to its original conception the Church 4as its own institu- 
tions, but it is not itself an institution. One of its institutions is S:axovia, Office, 
but in the New Testament this is inseparably associated with a ydpwrya, a gift of 
the Spirit. A man in whom was recognised a particular ydpurpa was appointed 
to the appropriate g:axovia. Every office in the Church was legitimated by the 
Holy Spirit. But early in the history office began to be legitimated by an entirely 
mundane authority. The Church itself gradually took over the functions of the 
Holy Spirit. Another of the Church’s institutions was the Sacraments. In the 
New Testament these had their meaning in the Word of God aad faith, but before 
long they were changed into ceremonial acts in which the presence of faith was 
not essential. Personal correspondence between Christ and the worshipper was 
broken. Objectivism had taken its place and deadly contentment with an opus 
operatum sent millions of souls to sleep. 

Objectivism has always provoked a reaction against itself, and the reaction 
has usually taken the form of the opposite extreme of Subjectivism. This is the 
tendency to regard doctrine as of little or no account ; the freedom of the Spirit 
is everything ; formulations, either in doctrine or in practice, are opposed to the 
Spirit. Later on, in extreme cases, Subjectivism could see no need for the Bible. 
If we have the Holy Spirit why cumber ourselves with any Bible? ‘This move- 
ment in turn led to the stiffening of Objectivism which thus became more objective 
than ever. Thus the see-saw has gone on till now, and all because, through the 
Object-Subject obsession, the proportion of faith as we have it in the Bible has 
got lost. Subjectivism, though useful as a protest, is in the long run more ruinous 
than its opposite. For while Objectivism retains the outward shell which, in 
times of revival, can be filled again with its proper content, Subjectivism tends 
to dissolve content and shell together. 

Dr. Brunner’s explanation of the prevalence of Objectivism is probably right. 
There is a human propensity to seek a support for faith in something visible or 
tangible or entirely comprehensible, something which can be possessed and dis- 
posed of, something which, according to the Bible, is sof at man’s disposal. To 
objectify anything is in a real sense to possess it. We give it its place among the 
furniture of the mind and we feel that we have it in our secure possession. If the 
watchword of Subjectivism is freedom, that of Objectivism is security. But the 
Gospel means that our only security is in Christ. Christ brooks no rival. If we 
are determined to have some extra prop to lean on besides Him, like ritual, or our 
own good works, or even sound doctrine, that extra, being more at our disposal, 
inevitably becomes a substitute for Christ and we fall into idolatry. When such 
extras are more than aids to faith, or other than the fruits of the Spirit, when they 
begin to take the place of faith, the Spirit sets them all at naught. In the last resort 
Objectivism is due to a lack of personal faith in Christ. 

The sickness brought upon the Church by a departure from the category of 
Personal Correspondence was diagnosed by the great Reformers and especially 
by Luther. But in spite of Luther’s heroic battle for justification through faith 
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alone, against the Church’s man-made machinery of salvation, the great surge of 
spiritual life which constituted the Reformation had hardly spent itself when the 
momentum of old custom re-asserted itself. Protestantism soon developed its own 
brand of Objectivism and, as we might expect, there were dangerous reactions 
towards Subjectivism. But Objectivism is the sickness which has brought the 
Church to its present condition of invalidism. 

Dr. Brunner discusses with insight and lucidity the Biblical understanding of 
truth over against the general philosophical understanding. The latter regards 
truth as having been always there, waiting for man to discover it. The Object- 
Subject relation determines this view. The Bible regards truth as coming to be 
when the Word of God addresses man, and man gives the response of faith. “‘ Grace 
and truth came into being by Jesus Christ.” It may not be too bold to suggest 
that Dr. Brunner might have been even more convincing at this point if he had 
made more of the distinction between ¢ truth and ¢4e truth. There are countless 
truths which have not come through the Revelation in Christ, all these being on 
the circumference of the circle of which the éruth is the centre. What John i. 17 
tells us is that “ she truth came into being by Jesus Christ”. The distinction between 
@ truth and she truth might be illustrated by the obvious fact that a truth, like 
2+ 2 = 4, is devoid of love, while ¢4e truth is suffused with love. The attempt 
so often made by theologians to formulate ¢4e truth independently of love is one 
of the tragic effects of Objectivism. , 

It is difficult to outline a book whose every page teems with rich thought as 
does the book under review. It is devoutly to~be wished that it may be studied by 
everybody who longs for the dawning of a new day for theology and for the Church. 


New College, Danizt Lamont. 
Edinburgh. 


FROM A PRISONERS OF WAR CAMP? 


Tuis is “a presentation of the Christian Faith in a Prisoners of War Camp”. 
The Rev. David Read, B.D., is minister of Greenbank Church, Edinburgh. He 
has been a prisoner of war in Germany for four and a half years and he had been 
two years in that situation when he gave to his fellow-prisoners the “ talks” which 
have been assembled in this book. It is a glorious illustration of what a man with 
a clear head and a stout heart can do under very unfavourable conditions. ‘Those 
who know Mr. Read will recognise in his “ Quest ” all the singularly rich charac- 
teristics which they associate with his name, the intellectual integrity and pene- 
tration, the sympathy with all seekers after truth, the crisp and clear expression, 
and, best of all, the first-hand grasp of the truth, as truth is in Jesus. Here is a 
book well worth reading for its own sake and doubly so for the circumstances in 
which it was written. It is a noble witness to Jesus Christ as only Saviour and 
rightful Lord of men. The effect of the “talks” is best stated in the words of 
Capt. W. C. Harris, R.A.M.C., who contributes an Introduction. After speaking 
of the new thoughtfulness which came to the men in their captivity, he goes on 
to say: “ Into the dimness of these new and somewhat sed thoughts and 
emotions came Read and his ‘ Quest’. His great and obvious sincerity, both in 
word and deed, his intellectual ability, the scintillating freshness of his talks, and 
his ie gifts helped considerably to lead many of us from relative darkness 
to light.’ 

New College, Danizt Lamont. 

Edinburgh. 


1 Prisoners’ Quest By D. H. C. Read, C.F. (S.C.M. Press, Ltd., London. 1944. 
159 pp. 6s. net. 
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COERCION OR VOLUNTARISM?! 


No high degree of courage is required in these days for the denunciation of capitalists 
and capitalism and the present economic and social system in general, but real 
courage is required by anyone who undertakes to swim against the tide which is 
running so fast towards social reform through State compulsion. Sir Lennox Russell 
has the necessary courage and it may be said at once that he has knowledge and 
courtesy as well as courage. 

In this booklet of 36 pages he puts in a strong plea for caution in making 
changes and for justice to all. He is as well aware as the Archbishops are of the 
evils of unemployment, bad housing and everything that mars our modern civilisa- 
tion. His own record of service is sufficient to prove that he is zealous in his efforts 
to remedy these ills. What he objects to is the unproved assumption that State 
compulsion, carried far beyond the limits set to the State by natural law as well 
as by Christian principle, is the proper remedy. “ Force is the short cut of the 
reformer in a hurry.” The policy of the Archbishops is to encourage the Govern- 
ment to “ wither” capital, by a gradual process, for the benefit of the poorer 
members of society, and compel industrial management to give labour a share 
in the management. Sir Lennox holds that rich and middle-class people are in 
general quite willing to play their part in financing reasonable schemes of social 
amelioration, and he himself has been a leading worker for vo/untary co-operation 
of management and labour. But if capital is to be “ withered’, either gradually 
or catastrophically, the last state of the nation will be worse than the first, while 
- true spirit of co-operation cannot exist when it has been brought about by 
‘orce. 

There are so many illuminating points in this little book that it is hard to 
select one rather than another. But if we choose one already mentioned, viz. 
the proposal that capital should be “ withered”, Sir Lennox shows by a wealth 
of argument that such a proposal, though plausible to so many people to-day, 
would, if carried out, make every class in the community poorer. For capital is in 
the main the profit from industry and is absolutely necessary for maintaining, not 
to speak of enhancing, the volume of industry and trade. A British economist 
has calculated that to equip one worker in modern industry an average of £400 
of capital is required. An American economist puts the figure for U.S.A. at £2,000, 
How can a modern industrial establishment be carried on if the proposed “ wither- 
ing” of capital be put into practice ? 

Sir Lennox Russell’s most impressive objection to the proposal outlined above 
should appeal strongly to readers of the Quarter/y. The idea of what is really 
the confiscation of capital is not wonderful when it comes from a follower of Marx. 
But when it comes from leading representatives of the Church of England a serious 
situation emerges. For the proposal is that men are to be compelled by Govern- 
ment to suffer something which they and most fair-minded people deem to be 
entirely unjust, while there is no tribunal to which appeal for justice can be made. 
Perhaps the Archbishops would reply that in order to do justice to the many 
you must do injustice to the few. Whatever this is, it is certainly not in harmony 
with Christian Ethics. As Sir Lennox has pointed out, there is nothing in the 
New Testament to encourage the notion that a person should be forced to sur- 
render property which he has come by honestly, while there is much to discourage 
that notion. The Archbishops are entitled to give up their own capital freely 
and to exhort others to do the same, but force is no remedy, especially when it 
is allied with injustice. It is of the nature of the State to employ force, but the 
time has come when a free people should be reminded that there is a point beyond 


Coercion or Voluntarism. By Sir Lennox Russell. 
(Discussion Groups Association. 15.). 
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which such force can become sheer tyranny. This booklet, being a timely reminder, 
is worthy of serious thought. 
New College, Danret Lamont. 
Edinburgh. 


A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT! 


Tuere seem to be two motives which animate certain influential sections of the 
Church to agitate for a revolution in the social order. The first is that the present 
order is unjust. Well, if this is the case, if the social order is not only in many 
respects unsatisfactory, as everybody with an open eye admits, but also unjust, 
it is for those who make this charge to say what persons or institutions are guilty 
of the injustice and to do their best to rectify it. This is the mora/ motive in the 
call for a radical social change, and Sir Lennox Russell, in his booklet reviewed 
above, has many cautionary remarks to pass upon it. But this moral motive is at 
least straightforward and argument over it ought to be beneficial. 

The second motive which is sometimes added to the moral one, and which 
is probably operative even when it is not expressed, is of a more purely religious 
kind. It is to the effect that the progress of the Gospel to-day in our land is ob- 
structed by the indifference of Christian people to social reform. As an instance 
of the use of this motive a quotation may be given from the Report submitted 
to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1942 by the Commission 
for the Interpretation of God’s Will in the Present Crisis : “There can be little 
doubt that it is to the failure of Christians to realise and act upon these social impli- 
cations of the Gospel that the present weakness of the spiritual life of our land 
must in no small part be attributed ” (Reports, p. 73). The one thing which it is 
apposite to say here about this statement is that it takes for granted that the clearing 
away of social disabilities will help to clear the way for the furtherance of the 
Gospel. 

Fis assumption is examined in Mr. Miller’s description of “ A Social Experi- 
ment”. He tells us of a compact industrial community in Queenstown, Tasmania, 
where so much has been done for the people that no one airs a single grievance 
against the management or the social system. There is no fear of unemployment; 
wages are high; the Mining and Railway Company which controls the industry 
of the community provides health services, clubs, entertainments and pleasure- 
facilities for all. In short, social security reigns supreme. Here surely is a sample 
of the Utopia of which our advanced social reformers dream. But our question 
at the moment is as to what is the effect of all this material prosperity on the spiritual 
situation in Queenstown. Does it tend to the furtherance of the Gospel? Mr. 
Miller tells the story. It is a sad story for all who believe in God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Queenstown is “about the most godless place in Australia ’’. 
Mr. Miller agrees with a brother minister of large experience in many spheres, 
who “ confesses that this is the hardest parish he has ever had”’. 

Mr. Miller’s conclusion is stated with strict moderation. “ Of course our 
observations have not proved that the spiritual inertia is directly traceable only to 
increased social security. But I think they have proved that, in this case at any 
rate, material reforms have done nothing to improve the religious and moral tone, 
which has, in fact, deteriorated.” This pamphlet deserves to be widely read. An 
ounce of experience is worth a ton of theory. 


New College, Daniet Lamont. 
Edinburgh 


1 A Social Experiment. 


B . Rhys A. Miller, M.A. (Reprinted from The Mes- 
senger, Church Sf Victoria, Australis’ by Willies Blackwood Sous, 
price 4d. 
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THE WITNESS OF MATTHEW AND MARK TO CHRIST? 


Tuis is a thoroughly competent piece of work, by a well-equipped scholar. It 
calls for close and careful reading, but such reading will be richly rewarded. 

The author says in his Preface that his main concern is not with the intricate 
questions which bear upon the origins of the gospel tradition, but with “the meaning 
of the documents that have come down tous”. The former class of questions he 
is intimately acquainted with, as is abundantly evident at innumerable points in 
the book, but he has made it his principal aim to set forth the precise witness which 
the first two Gospels bear to Christ, as these Gospels lie before us. 

In dealing with the Witness of Mark to Christ, Dr. Stonehouse arranges 
what he has to say in four chapters, with the titles, “'The Preface of Mark”, 
“The Marcan Outline of the Public Ministry ”’, “The Disclosure of the Messiah- 
ship”, and Conclusion of Mark”. 

In the “ Preface of Mark ”’, “ it is the divine action for the salvation of men, 
rather than merely the Baptist’s activity, that is in the foreground ” (p. 9). These 
words of Lohmeyer are quoted : “ The Son of God is not primarily a human but 
a divine figure. He is not merely endowed with the power of God, but is Him- 
self divine as to His nature ; not only are His word and work divine, but His 
essence also.” After making that quotation, Dr. Stonehouse adds these comments : 
“The gospel does not at any point leave room for an interpretation of the messiah- 
ship of Jesus as representing a vocation to change the political or social scene by 
a purely human programme. The gospel of Jesus Christ is the glad tidings of the 
appearance upon earth of God’s Son, and that which the Son is concerned to 
accomplish on earth is a work which could have been done only by one who was 
divine” (p. 13). He is “ pre-eminently God’s well-beloved Son” (p. 16), the 
voice from heaven at His Baptism describing “ an essential relationship ” (p. 18). 

In the second chapter we have a well-informed and quite successful criticism 
of the scepticism which characterises the “ Form Criticism School” generally 
with regard to Mark’s notes of place and time. “The recognition that Mark 
does not write with a strictly biographical interest, or as a modern historian, does 
not imply that he was indifferent to historical fact. Such temporal connections as 
he includes must in his judgment have been actually true to fact” (pp. 30f.). 
“The sharp contrast often drawn between the period of the oral transmission of 
the gospel and of its written transmission, as if the former could take place with- 
out any concern for chronology and the latter necessarily manifested a sudden new 
interest in the order of events, does not do justice either to the character of the 
oral gospel nor to the written records, and fails to reckon adequately with their 
continuity (p. 37). 

In Chapter III Dr. Stonehouse deals, in trenchant yet discriminating fashion, 
with the theory of the secret messiahship, to which Wrede gave classical expression. 
This theory has received from New Testament scholars more attention than it 
really deserves. Dr. Stonehouse has no great difficulty in showing that, when it 
is probed to its centre, it is discovered to rest on a very slender foundation indeed. 
“* Jesus was active in manifesting Himself as the Messiah, yet, awaiting the quicken- 
ing of human insight in order that His disclosure might be comprehended, His 
positive action of disclosure was united with passivity and reserve. This tension 
between action and passivity in the disclosure of His person, rather than a dogma 
of secret messiahship, controls Mark’s portrayal” (p. 59). “ That Jesus was per- 
fectly clear from the very beginning as to who He was and what He was to do is 
written so large that one wonders to-day how anyone could ever have associated 

1 The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ. By Ned Bernard Stonehouse, Th.D., 
Professor of New Testament in Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. (Pub- 
lished by The Presbyterian Guardian, Philadelphia, 1944. 269 pp. $2.50) 
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with this gospel the notion of a development on Jesus’ part into a consciousness of 
messiahship (p. 84). 

The fourth chapter, with its closely-knit reasoning and its fulness of detail, 
is the most difficult chapter in the book to read. The argument against the Marcan 
authorship of the long ending which is based upon internal evidence is stated very 
forcibly and in such a way that it becomes next to impossible to evade the con- 
clusion to which that evidence seems irresistibly to drive us. Dr. Stonehouse builds 
up @ very strong case for the belief that Mark xvi. 8 forms a quite suitable climax, 
and that Mark did actually end his gospel there. Strong, however, as the argument 
is, and persuasive as Dr. Stonehouse’s pleading is, one hesitates to accept his con- 
clusion, and one feels that this perplexing New Testament problem still remains 
unsolved. While that may be so, Dr. Stonehouse’s contribution to the solution of 
the problem deserves very serious consideration. 

In dealing with the Witness of Matthew to Christ, Dr. Stonehouse again 
arranges his material in four chapters. The titles are: “‘'The Structure of the 
Earlier Chapters of Matthew”, “The Resurrection Narrative in Matthew”, 
“The Authority of the Old Testament and the Authority of Christ”, and “ The 
Son of Man and the Coming of the Kingdom”. A very wide field of study is 
comprehended there, and it is explored in thoroughgoing style and with deeply 
satisfying results. Three matters which emerge are singled out here for mention. 

Full justice is done to the great words of Jesus in Matt. xi. 25-27. “ Here 
Jesus claims such an exclusive knowledge of the Father, and a consequent exclusive 
right to reveal the Father (both corresponding with the Father’s exclusive know- 
ledge and revelation of the Son), that nothing less than an absolutely unique self- 
consciousness, on an equality with that of the Father, is involved” (p. 212). In 
a footnote to p. 213 Dr. Stonehouse says: “ It appears that the high Christology 
of the passage can be eradicated only through radical excisions from the text.” 

Dr. Stonehouse has some helpful remarks on the question whether Matthew 
tones down the human side of Christ. He gives this summing up of the facts 
as he understands them : “The emotional life of Jesus is not completely absent, 
although not so prominent as in Mark ; not the result of theological dogmatizing 
but to be traced to the personal qualities of the evangelist, and especially to his 
distinctive aim ; the latter clearly includes the purpose to set forth the history of 
Jesus in the perspective of the history of revelation, and this would call for less 
occupation with the subjective aspects of His life ; that Jesus had a truly human 
life is everywhere presupposed ; the Son of David as well as the Son of God” 
(pp. 189 and 219~225). 

In his last chapter Dr. Stonehouse develops the thesis that in Matthew the 
“kingdom of consummation ” is “ viewed as a future reality, but also as coming 
beforehand, especially through the resurrection ” (p. 226) ; we might add, “ and 
the exaltation ”’, although the exaltation, of course, is not mentioned in Matthew, 
the words of Jesus which round off that Gospel having been spoken by Jesus, as 
someone has said, “on the steps of the throne”. 

Dr. Stonehouse says that “ the various stages of the coming of the kingdom 
correspond to separate aspects of the manifestation of the authority and power of 
the Son of Man”. The Son of Man in Dan. vii. 13 ff. is described as “ a messianic 

\ figure who shares in the glory and sovereignty of God but is not viewed as a man; 

| the ‘ coming’ of this person is a coming to the Ancient of Days, not a coming to 
earth ; in Matthew and the other gospels there is added the affirmation of the 
coming of this heavenly being to earth, of His exaltation to God’s right hand, 
and of His coming on the clouds with great power and glory” (p. 227). 

Dr. Stonehouse prefers (p. 242), and rightly so, the interpretation given by 
Swete (in his Commentary on Mark) to the interpretation given by Allen (in his 

| Commentary on Matthew) of the words spoken by Jesus in reply to the high 
| | priest. Swete’s interpretation is as follows : “ The vision of the Son of Man sitting 
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on the Right Hand of the Power of God . . . began from the year of the Crucifixion 
(cf. Acts ti. 33 f., vii. 55, Rom. viii. 34, Heb. i. 3 f., 1 Pet. iii. 22, Apoc. iii. 21, 
xii. 5, ‘ Mc.’ xvi. 19), and is to be followed in due course by the vision which 
all must see of His Return (Apoc. i. 7). The Jewish leaders by their rejection of 
His Messiahship secured His exaltation ii. 9) and their own ultimate 
confusion.” 

Dr. Stonehouse has brilliantly accomplished what he set out to do in this 
book. He has given us a constructive and an illuminating exposition of the testimony 
of Matthew and Mark to Christ, and, in the course of his invariably candid and 
fairminded investigations, he has supplied us with many sound and solid reasons 
for trusting that testimony most wholeheartedly. We would venture to express 
the hope that in the not very distant future we may have from his pen a similar 
treatise on the testimony of Luke and John. 


Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


ALExanpDER Ross. 


SON OF MAN AND SUFFERING SERVANT?! 


Tue author of this book says that he entertains the hope that the study contained 
in it “ will encourage the acceptance of at least three conclusions of importance: 

(1) The patterns which Jesus accepted for His character and mission as 
Messiah coincide with the picture of the Messiah to be found in the higher pro- 
phetic stream of the Old one. (2) There is a consistency in the character 


and purpose of Jesus which may be traced from the beginning to the end of His 
a, (3) The consistency of Jesus had its origination in His knowledge of 


character of God gained by reason of His unique relationship to God the 
Father, and in His firm adherence to the principle of redemptive love as seen in 
of kash” (p of the Servant of Jehovah pictured in the latter part of the book 
of Isaiah” (p. 15). 

It can be said that he has attained to a considerable degree of success in the 
pursuance of these aims. In particular, he has made it crystal clear that, in the 
consciousness of our Lord, right from the beginning of His ministry and all through, 
“the Messiah and the Servant are one” (p. 53). 

Dr. McDowell also expresses the belief that “ the picture of Jesus presented by 
this study is more in keeping with the Gospel picture than Schweitzer’s”, who 
“leaves us with a rather pathetic, unsatisfying Jesus, a visionary who could not be 
consistent because it was not possible for Him to know the will of God” (p. 7). 
The author has good grounds for holding to that belief. He has dealt out some shrewd 
blows at the onesided, myopic apocalyptic theorisings of Schweitzer et hoc genus 
omne. Special reference may be made, in that connection, to his refreshing and 
lucid refutation of Schweitzer’s deeply prejudiced interpretation of our Lord’s 
words in Matt. x. 23 (pp. 109 ff.). 

The titles of the seven chapters which make up this book are these : “The 
Decision in the Wilderness ”’; “The Declaration at Nazareth ”’; “ Jesus and John 
the Baptist ’’; “ Caesarea Philippi I: The Son of Man and His Cross ”’; “ Caesarea 
Philippi II: From Death to Life”; “ Jerusalem”; and “ Beyond Calvary ”’. 

The ablest chapter is, perhaps, the fourth one, which contains many good 
things. At Caesarea Philippi, Dr. McDowell says, “ Jesus declares that He will 
build His Church upon a foundation composed of individuals, Peter and others 


1 Son of Man and Suffering Servant. By Edward A. McDowell, Associate Professor 
of New Testament In mn, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Kentucky. (Broadman Nashville, Tennessee, 1944. 216 pp. $2.00.) 
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like him, who confess Jesus as the Christ, the Son of the living God, as a result 
of a revelation from God ” (p. 90). That seems to be a fairly reasonable interpre- 
tation of these hotly disputed words. 

Dr. McDowell gives us a useful classification of the in which the 
title “ Son of Man” occurs (pp. 97-99), and he has much that is helpful and sug- 
gestive to say about that title. He seems to be on thoroughly sound lines when 
he writes : “ The title provided Jesus with a mode of expression that would enable 
Him to demonstrate the synthesis of two great and apparently opposing concepts 
of the Messiah. These were the concept of the Son of Man and the concept of 
the Suffering Servant. The title Son of Man served the purpose of preserving the 
dignity and glory of a Messiah who would be rejected and crucified upon a Roman 
cross. At the same time the fusing of the Suffering Servant concept with that of 
the Son of Man served to purge the old messianic ideal of its materialistic and 
crude apocalyptic features” (p. 107). But is he on ground as firm and certain 
when he asserts that “ the title is always one of dignity ” ? (p. 99). 

One other critical remark may be permitted. One hardly thinks that Dr. 
McDowell has come anywhere near to sounding the depths of the cry of Dereliction 
on the Cross, when 

“ Dumb darkness wrapt Thy soul a space, 
The darkness due to me”. 


On p. 8, Dr. Driver’s initials are not given correctly. On p. 61, “ Matt. xi. 8” 
should be “ Matt. xi. 18”. On p. 173, line 27, “ saws’’, of course, should be 


says 


Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


ALEXANDER Ross, 


THE LATE EDITOR! 


Ir is surprising to read that Dr. Maclean did not actually sit for the portrait, a 
copy of which adorns the jacket of this book. We cannot but wonder at the success 
of the artist in depicting the dignity, compact of strength and gentleness, which 
was so characteristic of his subject; and rejoice at the corrective to the impression 
of austerity left by the well-known Moderatorial photograph of 1937. Here 
evidently is a notable addition to Scottish Ecclesiastical portraiture. Of such a 
personality a biography was called for, and could not be better supplied than by 
the accomplished pen of Mr. Collins. He has given a book so readable and fasci- 
nating that it proved impossible to lay it down before the end was reached. 

Mr. Collins starts far back with St. Maolrubha of Applecross who introduced 
Christianity into Wester Ross, and he comes down rapidly to the origin of the 
evangelical tradition in these parts, of which Dr. Maclean was a product. He has 
some amusing tales to tell by the way of curious but effective methods of evangelism. 
There is, too, a chapter on “ Ancestry ”’ inevitable in the biography of a Highlander, 
which may prove the bafflement or perhaps the envy of the mere Lowlander who 
does not know even who was his grandfather. 

For the biography proper, at least for the earlier part, Mr. Collins finds 
himself in difficulty owing to lack of the usual materials. Dr. Maclean kept no 
diary, and his letters, which must have been innumerable, are apparently not 
available. Besides there is “the reticence of the average Hi r in regard 
to his religious experience’. The result is that we have to be content rather with 
the outside view. This is particularly disappointing in the chapter on the student 

1 Donald Maclean, D.D. By Rev. G. N. M. Collins, B.D. (Edinburgh : Lindsay & 
Co., Ltd. 1944). 
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years which might have been expected to be extremely interesting, especially the 
New College years, falling as they did at a time when the College had reached 
the peak of its fame for a type of scholarship of which the student did not approve, 
In these years the studies were undertaken that put him in the front rank of Celtic 
scholars in this country. 

In the controversies before and after the Union of 1900 Mr. Maclean, though 
but a young man, played a leading part on his chosen side, not only in the Highlands 
where his charge lay, not only in Edinburgh, but also in London, in the lobbies 
of the House of Commons, and even at Lambeth, where the Archbishop, Dr. 
Randall Davidson, interested himself in the earnest young Scots minister whose 
acquaintance he had made during holidays in the north. Of these activities, with 
their labours, anxieties and sacrifices, Mr. Collins gives a sympathetic account 
without a bitter word, and without any needless elaboration of the celebrated 
p -r0ee case, which showed how ambiguous is the phrase, “ the Freedom of the 

urch ”’, 

Much more space is given, and rightly, to the varied and devoted services 
rendered to the Free Church as minister of Free St. Columba, as secretary for 
Home Missions, with multifarious calls, as Professor of Church History and finally 
Principal in the Free Church College, as twice Moderator of the General Assembly. 
His many journeys to the continent of Europe, to Africa, to Australia, made him 
a beloved figure in cecumenical Presbyterianism. The chapter headed “ Author 
and Editor” is fortified by an appendix containing a catalogue of his published 
writings, prepared by Rev. Donald Mackinnon, Kennoway, and showing his wide 
range of literary productivity. Three hitherto unpublished sermons, even though 
two of them are little more than outlines, bring us near to the spirit of a great 
Tord of Jesus Christ. The book carries a Foreword from the pen of Dr. Martyn 

-Jones. 


Tue Eprror. 


THE DUTCH CHURCH? 


In this issue we have the joy of including an article from a Dutch Churchman, 
the harbinger, it will be hoped, of many more to come when the horrors of war 
have passed from that peace-loving land. We shall have much to learn from brethren 
who have been so long under the yoke and have experienced in a new way the 
faithfulness of God. Meantime there appears opportunely this little book of 
pronouncements of the National Church of the Netherlands in its struggle with 
the occupying authority, collected and edited with Introduction, explanatory notes 
and an estimate of results achieved. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft is well aware that the time has not yet come to write 
a history of the Dutch Church during the occupation or finally to asesss its achieve- 
ment. But already we can see its contribution to the spiritual resistance of the 
Dutch people. For a century the Church as a corporate whole, as distinct from its 
pastors individually, had been condemned to silence on matters of doctrine and 
morals, for a variety of reasons. The General Synod hardly counted in the life of 
the nation. The crisis brought a new call which did not pass unheeded, and a 
body which was believed to be dead became the mouthpiece of God’s Word to 
a bewildered people, at a time, too, when witness to the commandment of God 
demanded courage. It has thus found itself in a position of moral leadership. 

The documents here collected are, as Dr. Visser ’t Hooft claims, “ precious, 
for those who composed them and those also who read them from the pulpit were 


God in the Life State. Documents collected and edited by W. A. Visser 't H 
{S8.C.M. Press, Ltd. 1944. 25. 64.) 
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in great danger and risked much when giving this witness”. ‘They are of various 
kinds. Some are letters to the German commissar or to officials of the civil ad- 
ministration, dealing with special acts of tyranny, e.g. persecution of the Jews, 
forced labour, ainhenstion of public immorality. Others are public declarations 
of opposition on Christian grounds to such acts when, as was to be expected, the 
authorities paid no attention to the Church’s representations. Others are Pastoral 
Letters addressed by the Synod to pastors and people, dealing with the various 
challenges to Christian faith and life, culminating in a great and courageous criti- 
cism of the National-Socialist philosophy, with its deification of the nation, and 
its elevation of the State into a “‘ monster” controlling the whole life and thought 
of its subjects. The Church definitely denies this conception of the State, and 
brands National-Socialism with its false god and false morality as “ heresy ”’. 

It is significant that several of the documents were issued in the name not 
of one Church only. “ Suddenly,” one pastor wrote, “ there were no longer six 
Churches, but One Holy Catholic Church, the Church of Jesus Christ.” The 
struggle has for the time being brought together in one fellowship those who for 
long lived in complete mutual isolation. “ Will this comradeship in arms come to 
an end when there is no longer a common enemy ?” 

Tue Eprror, 


THIS IS THE MESSAGE?! 


Ir is important that those who are unfamiliar with the amenities of 
controversy as conducted in Cambridge should read carefully the “ Apology” 
prefixed to this book. Otherwise they may be repelled by its manner. It takes the 
form of ten letters to “ Dear Charles” from “ Yours ever, Franz”’, admitting a 
certain amount of banter, not readily appreciated by an outsider. But when this 
obstacle has been surmounted the book will be found to be a sincere and pene- 
trating reply to a book equally sincere. 

Dr. Raven is a distinguished representative of Broad-Church Anglicanism at 
its best: mystic, Platonist, humanist, at least Semi-Pelagian. He is perplexed and 
even irritated by present currents of Continental Theology which draw along with 
them many younger British theologues and which may be roughly described as 
Barthian. For them Dr. Raven can have no sympathy. Not only do their “ ob- 
scurantism ” and “ defeatism” offend him, but they seem to threaten the modus 
vivendi which he is eager to maintain between Religion and Science, between 
Theology and the serious modern mind. On his latest book, Good News of God, 
Dr. Hildebrandt, an exiled Lutheran pastor, writes a running commentary, so 
close to his text that both must be read together to make sense. 

The two Theologies thus brought face to face emerge from two very different 
experiences of life. It is not simply that English life and thought have : enjoyed 
a continuity unknown on the Continent ; but Dr. Hildebrandt speaks for a “ Church 
under fire ”, while Dr. Raven belongs to a Church that is relatively at ease in Zion. 
Thus certain of his expressions and even ideas which are natural and attractive, 
and belong to the normal Apologetic in this country, simply make the Continental 
scream! “ Of the Fuehrerprinzip in any shape or form we are heartily sick ; to 
hear you defending it on the grounds ‘ of the general principle that for us human 
beings the only adequate symbol and instrument of God will be a human per- 
sonality ’ is more than we can bear.” 

A Church which has to resist Nazis evidently has little use for phrases that 
are meant to appease scientists. Indeed it has found that such appeasement simply 


1 This is the Message. By Franz Hildebrandt. (Lutterworth Press, 1944. 45. 6d. net.) 
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plays into the Nazi hand. A religion of “‘ Christianity asd” “ throws the door 
wide open to those other channels of revelation . . . which we have learnt to dread ”. 

Dr. Hildebrandt will therefore not listen to Dr. Raven’s plea that there is 
revelation of God in nature and in history as such. “ Nature and History are sealed 
books for us which Christ alone can open (Rev. v.).” (The Scripture reference is 
characteristic.) “God is hidden, not revealed, in the pages of history, without 
the charisma of prophecy.” Nor will he allow that the Bible knows anything of 
“the divine possibilities of man’s nature” or “the natural goodness of man”. 
Acutely he shows how Dr. Raven’s “ Incarnational Philosophy ’”’ makes the Unique 
Incarnation simply an illustration of the universal relation of God and man, and 
could be just as well called Immanentism. In short the Bible is Theocentric and 
incompatible with any anthropocentric theology. So it has always been under-. 
stood by the great teachers of the faith, and notably by Luther and the Wesleys 
to whom appeal is constantly made. We have here a most powerful reassertion of 
Evangelical truth, and repudiation of all that would water it down, even in the 
hope of rendering it palatable to the modern mind. 

Dr. Hildebrandt’s theology is strongly Biblical, a characteristic which he 
alleges is strangely absent from British theology and even from British p 
In fact his method of using the Bible is what might be called fundamentalist, a 
term which he professes not to understand. It is unknown on the Continent. 
But his is a fundamentalism which eschews the byways and the pitfalls into which 
many go astray. What is important is that Scripture is not simply religious literature 
which owes its value to “ the sheer vitality that is in it”, or to the fact that it 
“ grips and fascinates while it searches and judges”, which might be said “ of one 
or two thrillers of Dorothy Sayers”. “ It is God’s Word put into the mouth of 
man”, the record that bears witness to Revelation, the only channel of revelation. 
“Tt is * Christ whom we seek in the Bible, and it is the Bible to which He points 
us.” In this connection the crucial chapter is the fourth, “ This is the Record”. 
In it an ingenious attempt is made, along the line of Luther’s consubstantiation 
doctrine, to explain “the real presence” of the Word of God in what do not 
cease to be human documents. It is acknowledged, however, that this is an attempt 
unwillingly made to explain the inexplicable. Dr. Hildebrandt prefers to “ listen 
to the Word of God” rather than to make theories about it. 

To each of the ten letters there is affixed a text from 1 John; e.g. “ This is 
the Message”; “ This is the promise”; “This is the Commandment”; “ This 
is the Victory ”; “ ‘This is that spirit of Antichrist °—familiar texts in themselves, 
but when arranged i in sequence as here they strike one afresh as offering the outline 
of the system of Gospel truth. 

Apart from its interest as a document proceeding from the German Church 
of the Catacombs, and that is great, this book must be valued as one of the sincerest 
and most devastating attacks on the liberal theology, in the name of Scripture. 


Tue Eprrtor. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR BLAIR? 


In our last issue (pp. 3 f.) an appreciation of the late Professor Blair appeared over 
the name of Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones. We have now received this attractive 
“ Book of Remembrance ”’ compiled from various sources by Mr. Alexander Gammie. 
After an introductory biographical sketch by a colleague comes the tribute paid 


Compiled and. Duncan M. Blair, DSc., M.B., F.R.F.PS. A Book of Remembrance. 
(Glasgow: Pickering & Inglis, Ltd. 
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to him by Principal Sir Hector Hetherington at the memorial service in Glasgow 
University Chapel, followed by an account of the funeral service in the Bute Hall 
of the University and of the memorial service in Professor Blair’s own church. 
Then we have a tribute by two former students, followed by Dr. Douglas Johnson’s 
appreciation of his influence in the Inter-Varsity Fellowship. After further tributes 
there is most fittingly included Dr. Blair’s own written testimony to his experience 
of Christ in his life. The book ends with the quotation of some of the many Press 
references which marked his passing from earthly life—a passing so untimely, as 
it must seem to our straitened vision, until we reflect that, as his friend Dr. Kenneth 
Mackay said, “ that great heart and mind and soul, made perfect in holiness, are 
continuing in the more perfect service of the Redeemer whose he is and whom 
he serves”. 

There is nothing formal or conventional about these tributes, just as there 
was nothing of the merely formal or conventional about the great man and great 
Christian to whom they are paid. They come right from the heart, and their 
variety illustrates the words of the Editor of the Free Church Monthly Record: 
“ It is in some degree a measure of what he was and what we have lost that our 
sorrow is profoundly shared all over the country and by a diversity of people so 
gteat as to be unique.” To the Evangelical Quarterly Committee his promotion 
to higher service means the loss of his wise and genial Chairmanship ; and countless 
other causes, great and small, will miss his generous help and counsel. His death 
is a challenge to fill a great gap. 

All those who knew him will be glad to have this memorial, the value of 
which is enhanced by a fine photograph. 


University of Leeds. F. F. Brucz. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM! 


We welcome the reappearance of this little book, which we have frequently 
recommended, in the Quarter/y and elsewhere, as a useful introduction to this 
important subject for the general reader. For it exemplifies the principle laid down 
in its opening sentence: “ In theology, as in any tT science, we should avoid 
or escape from many serious errors were we more careful fully to collate and to 
compare all the relevant facts before forming theories.” 

According to a school of thought which has had considerable influence in 
Evangelical circles, the Gospel of the Kingdom is not identical with the Gospel 
of the grace of God, but is “ the good news that God purposes to set up on the earth, 
in fulfilment of the Davidic Covenant, a kingdom, political, spiritual, Israelitish, 
universal, over which God’s Son, David’s heir, shall be King, and which shall be, 
for one thousand years, the manifestation of the righteousness of God in human 
affairs” (Scofield Reference Bible, p. 1343). The immediate establishment of 
this kingdom, we are told, was offered to the Jewish nation by John the Baptist, 
our Lord, and His disciples when they proclaimed “ The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand ”’; but the offer was withdrawn when the nation rejected the King, and will 
not be made again until after the present “ Church age”, when the Gospel of the 
Kingdom will once more be preached by a faithful Jewish remnant. 

It is with reference to this theory that Mr. Lang makes his “ re-examination ”’, 
and he shows how void of Scriptural foundation it is. The “ five chief preachers ” 
of the Gospel of the Kingdom whose message he examines are John the Baptist, 

1 The 1 of the Kingdom. The Me its Five Chief Preachers: A Re-exam- 
ination By i and Edinburgh. 
1944. 48 pp. 6d, 
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our Lord, and the Apostles Peter, Paul and John. He makes it plain that these all 
proclaimed substantially the same message, and traces eight features of that 

as proclaimed by each of the five. These eight features are: (1) the drawing near 
of the Kingdom in the Person of the King; (2) the call to Repentance; (3) Baptism; 
(4) Faith in Christ; (5) the Remission of sins; (6) Evidential Works; (7) the forma- 
tion of a New Society; (8) the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

Having firmly established this thesis from Scripture, Mr. Lang draws four 
important conclusions. (1) There is but one Gospel Message. It is described in 
differing terms, which denote various aspects of the message, but the message itself 
is one and the same throughout. (2) There is but one Book of the Kingdom. Mc. 
Lang emphasises the lesson taught by T. D. Bernard in The Progress of Doctrine 
in the New Testament (the 1864 Bampton Lectures) “ that every doctrine expanded 
in the Epistles roots itself in some pregnant saying in the Gospels”; the idea, 
therefore, that the Gospels, in whole or in part, are less applicable to the present 
Christian age than the Epistles, is shown to be untenable, and a flagrant instance of 
“ wrongly dividing the Word of truth”. “ It is no more justifiable”, says our 
author, “ to disunite the Epistles from the Gospels than the New Testament from 


the Old.” (3) The Change of Dispensation from the old order to the new took place © 


with the ministry of John the Baptist, not at Calvary or Pentecost. ‘This is the 
natural inference from our Lord’s words recorded in Luke xvi. 16 (cf. Matt. xi. 12 f.) 
as well as from the extant records of the Apostolic Preaching. (4) There is but one 
Kingdom, whether it be called the Kingdom of God or the Kingdom of the heavens 
or any other name. “ The Creator of all must be and must remain the Ruler of all. 
It is a right of which He cannot divest Himself.” 

Mr. Lang, in rejecting the theory of the “‘ postponed kingdom ”, does not go 
to the opposite extreme in the modern fashion and teach a wholly “ realised ” 
eschatology. He gives due weight to the element of futurist eschatology in the 
Scriptures. “The kingdom asserts itself on earth in two stages: the present, a 
spiritual, in Christ obtaining His lordship in the hearts of men by their free and 
saving consent; the other future, when He shall come in power and great glory: 
but it is one kingdom.” 

‘The exposition of the thesis of the booklet is supported by much thoughtful 
and thought-provoking exegesis of relevant Scriptures. It is in truth a mu/tum in 
parvo, its value being out of all proportion to its size and price. 

University of Leeds. F. F. Bruce. 
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